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PRIVATE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND FALL 


MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE 
By PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


Lamanrtine has alone taken the trouble, in his admirable work on the Giron- 
dins, to inquire what Robespierre really was, and it is from his work that we 
must take our information. Lamartine, a noble and generous mind, can see the 

‘ood as well as the evil. He is not wer y one-sided, and therefore it is that 

is great work is so charming. Most of his portraits are admirable, but the 
masterpiece is that of Maximilian Robespierre, and we scruple not to use the 
materials he so richly affords us. Our space forbids our carrying out our plan 
fully, but we can, at all events, partially. 

Robespierre appeared the philosopher of the revolution. By a force of ab- 
straction which only belongs to absolute abstractions, he was so separated from 
himself as to be confounded with the people. His superiority proceeded from 
none seeming to serve the Republic for its own sake except himself. He became 
great by his devotedness, and the people were sufficiently grateful to acknow- 
ledge it. The revolution for Robespierre may be said not to have been so much 
a political cause as a religious. He did not so much care for his own advance- 
ment as to see his political ideas accomplished. These were at first confused, 
but they soon became clear and distinct by study and practice. His talent, at 
first rebellious and laborious, soon began better to serve his will. Destitute of 
anterior gifts, and of sudden inspirations of natural eloquence, he had so much 
laboured, meditated, and written, he had so often braved the inattention and 
sarcasm of his auditors, that he ended by becoming somewhat of an orator, and 
by attracting attention, notwithstanding his stiff and meagre appearance, his 
sharp voice and ungraceful action. 

Borne down during the Constituent Assembly by such men as Mirabeau, 
Maury, Cazales ; vanquished by the Jacobins, Danton, Péthion, Brissot; ren- 
dered but little powerful in the Convention by the incompareble superiority of 
the eloquence of 1 Vergniaud, if he had not been sustained by the satangth of 


the idea which reigned within him, and by the intrepidity of a will which felt 

that it could conquer all things, because it conquered himself, he would many 

times have renounced the struggle, and have retired into private life. But it 

would have been easier for him to have died, than to have ceased to make 

known his ideas, when his silence might have been construed into a desertion of 

his belief. In truth he was, above all the others, the most convinced in what he 
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said ; and it is thus that he became first the obscure servant, then the favourite, 
the master, and, finally, the victim. According to him one would think that 
the revolution was only the realisation of the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, the meeting of justice and reason in the law. Revert. was an 
Utopian philosopher in action : his politics, taken from the Contract Social, was 
only the letter without the soul of the evangelical theory which he wished to 
realise in a democratical institution. Liberty, equality, fraternity, amongst the 
citizens, peace amongst the nations, these words, commented upon to the profit 
of all men, to the ruin of all inequalities and tyrannies, were the principles on 
which he proceeded. He never ceased to apply these formulas and consequences 
to all consequences and circumstances which were raised, and nothing could 
shake him in the certainty of the justness of his opinions. His interest was 
his faith, the cause which he had in hand was his ambition ; his friends were those 
who served this cause best, and his enemies those who seemed to betray it. His 
misfortune, and soon afterwards his crime, was to regard himself as alone pure, 
as alone capable, and to suspect all who seemed a rival in public opinion. 

Robespierre won and merited in this sense an incorruptible reputation, the 
best title which can be given him, because it was the title to his absolute confi- 
dence at a time when he was suspicious of every one. Robespierre, who under- 
stood the realisation of his political philosophy under the most different forms 
of government, so that democracy was the soul of them, had not declaimed 
against royalty, had not repudiated the constitution of 1791, had not conspired 
on the 10th of August, had not fomented the Republic. He, without doubt, 
preferred the Republic, as a more complete form of political equality, and as a 
government where the people confided the keeping of their liberty to them- 
selves; but he did not see the radical and irhmediate inconvenience of a demo- 
cracy retaining a king as a head, and the unity of power, in a popular 
monarchy. ‘This concession to the peace and to the inveterate habits of the 
nation seemed preferable to him to the crisis of revolutions which it was neces- 
sary to traverse, in transforming the name and the mechanism of government. 
The firmness of his convictions did not exclude in him moderation in the appli- 
cation—he was moderate in his extreme ideas. It was the ambitious Girondins, 
and the agitators and demagogues, who had most pushed on the Republic, for it 
was not Robespierre. He made a ‘pact with time, because, as he said, he asked 
for nothing for himself; he wished all for the people and for the future. 

The life of Robespierre bore witness to the disinterestedness of his thoughts ; 
this life was the most eloquent of his discourses. If his master, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, had left his cabin of Charmettes, or of Ermenouville, to become the 
legislator of humanity, he would not have lived more retiringly or more poorly 
than Robespierre. This poverty was meritorious because it was voluntary. 
Although the object of numerous attempts at corruption, on the part of the 
court, from the party of Mirabeau, of Lamette, of the Girondin party, during 
the two assemblies, he every day had his fortune at his disposal, but he never 
thought of turning circumstances to his personal advantage. Afterwards called 
by election to the office of public accuser and judge of Paris, he resigned all to 
live in a pure and proud indigence. All his own fortune, and that of his 
brother and sister, consisted in the product of a small piece of ground let out at 
Artois, and of which the tenants, poor themselves and allies of his family, paid 
their rent but very indifferently. His salary as deputy during the Constituant 
Assembly and Convention, supplied the wants of these persons. He was some- 
times forced to have recourse to the purse of his guests and of his friends. His 
debts, which however only amounted to the small sum of four thousand francs 
at his death, after six — residence in Paris, bear witness to the extreme 
sobriety of his tastes and of his expenses. 


His habits were those of a simple artisan. He lodged in a house in the Rue 
St. Honore, which to this day bears the number 396, and is situated exactly in 
front of the Church of the Assumption. This house, which was low, and 
had a court in front, and was surrounded by sheds filled with boards, planks, 
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and other such materials, had an almost rustic appearance. It consisted of a 

ound-floor, a dining-room, opening into the court and communicating with the 
SS adapine, of which the window looked into a small garden. This room 
was next to a study which contained a piano. A winding-staircase conducted 
from the dining-room to the first-floor, which was inhabited by the family of 
the pro rietor, and from this to the lodging of Robespierre. 

This house belonged to a carpenter, named Duplay, who had adopted with 
enthusiasm the a of the revolution. Being acquainted with several of 
the members of the Constituant Assembly, Duplay requested them to bring 
Robespierre to him, and the entire conformity of their opinions was not long in 
uniting them closely together. The day of the massacres of the Champ-de-Mars 
several members of the Society of the Friends of the Constitution thought that 
it would be imprudent to allow Robespierre to return to the bottom of the 
Marais, to cross a city yet full of emotion, and to abandon him without defence 
to the dangers with which he was said to be menaced. Duplay then offered to 
give him shelter, and the offer was accepted. From this time to the 9th 
Thermidor, Robespierre did not cease to live in the family of the carpenter. 
A long cohabitation, a common table, the contiguity of life during many years, 
had converted the hospitality of Duplay into mutual attachment. The family 
of his entertainer had become a second family for Robespierre. This family, of 
whom Robespierre had adopted the opinions, without losing any of the simpli- 
city of his manners or of his religious duties, consisted of a father, mother, a 
son, and four daughters, of whom the eldest was twenty-five years of age, and 
the youngest eighteen. The father, occupied all day with his business, went 
sometimes to the Jacobin Club in the evening to hear Robespierre. He returned 
penetrated with admiration for the orator of the people and with hatred against 
the enemies of this young and pure patriot. Madame Duplay partook of the 
enthusiasm of her husband. The esteem which she felt for Robespierre caused 
her to show him numerous small attentions, so that she became more as his 
mother than as his landlady. Robespierre repaid these services ,with a sincere 
affection. His heart was entirely in this poor house. He was a companion for 
the father, filial with the mother, parental with the son, familiar and almost as a 
brother with the daughters; he inspired and he felt in this little circle, formed 
around him, all the sentiments which an ardent soul does not feel except when 
spreading itself far and wide. 

Love itself attached his heart to that place where labour, poverty, and his 
retiring disposition fixed his residence, Eléonore Duplay, the eldest daughter of 
his host, inspired in Robespierre an attachment more serious and more tender 
than that which he bore to her sisters. This sentiment, more predilection than 
passion, was more a matter of reason on the part of Robespierre, while on the 
part of the young girl it was more ardent and more simple. Neither the one 
nor the other could tell when this affection first commenced, but time had 
rendered it more sincere on the part of Eléonore, and habit on the part of 
Robespierre. This attachment made him feel all the pleasures of love without 
its attendant pains—a happiness without distraction; it was the kind of love 
which suited a man thrown all the day amidst the agitations of public life; a 
repose of the heart after weariness of mind. “Of a great mind,” said Robes- 
pierre, speaking of his friend, ‘‘ she would know how to die as she knows how 
to love.” This inclination for each other, avowed by both, approved of by the 
family, was respected in its purity. They lived in the same house as two 
betrothed persons rather than astwo lovers. Robespierre had asked the hand of 
the young girl from her parents. It had been promised him. The smallness 
of his fortune, and the uncertainty of the future, hindered their union from 
taking place before the fortunes of France were decided ; but he only hoped 
for the moment when, the revolution terminated, he could retire from public 
affairs, espouse her whom he loved, and proceed to Artois, where, in one of the 
farms yet remaining to his family, he could find happiness in we 

Of all Eléonore’s sisters the one which Robespierre loved most was Elizabeth, 
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the youngest of the three. This young woman was sought in marriage by his 
compatriot and colleague, Lebas, whom she married soon after. The friendship 
of Robespierre cost Lebas his life eleven months after their union. His widow 
lived more than half a century after that date, without once denying her ad- 
miration of the principles of Robespierre, and without understanding the male- 
dictions of the world against this brother of her youth, who yet appeared in her 
memory mild, pure, and virtuous..- 

The vicissitudes of fortune, of influence, and of popularity, did not change 
the simplicity of the life of Robespierre. Crowds came to implore favours, or 
even their lives, at the gates of this house; which gave no outward appearance 
of being the residence of a man in power. The lodging of Robespierre con- 
sisted of a low-roofed chamber, constructed in the form of a garret above a 
shed, and of which the window opened on the roof. It had no other prospect 
than that of the interior of a court similar to a wood-yard, where the hammer 
and the saw of the workmen were ever heard, and which was continually crossed 
by Madame Duplay and her daughters, who there occupied themselves with the 
affairs of their house. This room was only separated from that of the master 
of the house by a small cabinet, which was equally used by both the family and 
by Robespierre. On the other side, also under the roof, two cabinets were 
inhabited, the one by the son of the house, and the other by Simon Duplay, 
secretary to Robespierre, and nephew of his host. This young man, whose 
patriotism was as ardent as his opinions, burned to shed his blood for the cause 
of which Robespierre was the soul. Enrolled as volunteer in a regiment of 
artillery, he had the left leg shot away at the battle of Valmy. 

The room of Robespierre only contained a bedstead of mene A tree, covered 
with blue and white damask, a table, and four straw-covered chairs. Thesingle 
room served him both for working and sleeping in. His papers, his reports, the 
manuscripts of his speeches, written with his own hand in the most careful 
manner, were classed with care on little fir shelves placed against the wall. 
Some choice books, but very few in number, were also placed there. Almost 
always a volume of Jean Jacques Rousseau, or of Racine, lay open on the 
table, which attested his predilection for the philosophy and literature of these 
two writers. 

It was here that Robespierre passed the greater part of the day, occupied in 

reparing his discourses. He only went out in the morning to attend the meet- 
ings of the Assembly, and in the evening to the club of the Jacobins. His 
costume, even at the time when the demagogues affected to flatter the people in 
imitating the cynicism and nakedness of indigenee, was clean, decent, correct as 
that of a man who respects himself, without regard to the opinions of others. 
The attention which he paid to keep up his dignity and his style even displayed 
itself in his exterior. His hair was powdered and shed over his temples. A 
blue coat, buttoned at the waist, but open towards the breast to show a white 
waistcoat ; yellow breeches, white stockings, and shoes with silver buckles, was 
the costume which he invariably wore during the whole course of his public 
life. It is said that he wished, in always wearing the same costume, to impress 
the same image on the public, and to become as a medal in the sight and in the 
imagination of the crowd. 

The expression of his countenance betrayed the constant excitement under 
which he fived, but it had no malevolence or wickedness imprinted on it. In 
social life he was frank, and even gay, and he enjoyed himself fully by the fire 
of chips in the room of his entertainer, the carpenter. He passed all his even- 
ings at home, in speaking over the emotions of the day, the plans for the mor- 
row, the conspiracies of the aristocrats, the dangers of the patriots, and the 
perspectives of public happiness after the triumph of the revolution. It 
was the nation in miniature, with its simple manners, its shadows, and, some- 
times its tendernesses. 

A very small number of the friends of Robespierre and of Duplay were ad- 
mitted by turns in this intimacy—Lamette and Péthion at first, sometimes Le- 
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gendre, Merlin de Thionville Foudré, who loved the sister of Robespierre, and 
whom Robespierre did not like; often Taschereau, Coffinhal, Panis, Sergent, 
Piot. Every evening Lebas, Saint Just, David, Couthon, Buonaviste, a ‘Tuscan 
patriot and descendant of Michael Angelo; Camille Desmoulins, the printer of 
the journal and of the speeches of Robespierre, who was named Nicolas ; a lock- 
smith, called Didier, a friend of Duplay, and, lastly, Madame de Chalabre, a rich 
woman, descended from a noble family, an enthusiastic admirer of Robespierre, 
devoting herself to him as the widows of Corinth and Rome did themselves to the 
apostles of the new worship, offering him her fortune to spread abroad his ideas, 
and seeking the friendship of the wife and daughters of Duplay to gain that of 
Robespierre. In the evenings they talked of the revolution ; sometimes, after 
a short conversation, and some jokes with the young girls, Robespierre, who 
wished to instruct his betrothed, read to the family ; it was mostly from the 
tragedies of Racine. He loved to declaim these beautiful verses, both to exercise 
himself at the tribune by the theatre and to elevate these simple minds to the 
level of the great sentiments and catastrophes of antiquity which every day 
were brought nearer by the events in which he had so great a share in bringing 
about. He took Madame Duplay and her daughters twice or thrice a year to 
the theatre. He always chose the Theatre Frangais, and a classical representa- 
tion. He only loved tragic declamations, which recalled the tribune, tyranny, 
the people, great crimes and great virtues. He was theatrical even to his 
dreams and amusements. On the other days Robespierre retired early to his 
room, went to bed, and afterwards rose to work during the night. The in- 
numerable discourses which he pronounced in both the National Assemblies, 
and at the Jacobin Club, the articles which he wrote for his journal, the manu- 
scripts of speeches which he had prepared, but which were never spoken, the 
care which he took of his style, and the indefatigable corrections which he made 
in his manuscripts, attest the labours which he must have undergone. He 
looked to art as much as to empire. He knew that the crowd loved the beauti- 
ful at least as much as the true. He treated the people as great writers treat 
— without counting their sorrows and without familiarity. He clothed 
imself in his philosophy and in his patriotism. 

His only distractions were solitary walks, which he took in imitation of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, his model, in the Champs Elysées or in the environs of 
Paris. His only companion in these promenades was his great Newfoundland 
dog, which slept at the door of his room, and who always accompanied his 
master when he went out. This animal was called Brount. Robespierre was 
very fond of him, and often amused himself with him. He was the only escort 
of this tyrant of opinion, who made the throne tremble, and who caused the 
flight of all the aristocracy of the country. 

In the moments of extreme agitation, and when fears were entertained for the 
lives of the democrats, Nicolas, the printer, Didier, the locksmith, and a few 
friends, accompanied Robespierre at a distance. These precautions irritated 
him. ‘Let me leave your house, and live alone,” he would say to his host ; “I 
compromise your family , and my enemies will hold it a crime in your children 
to have loved me.” 

wh 0, no, we will die together, or the people will triumph,” Duplay would 
reply. 

Bonetinees on the Sunday all the family made an excursion outside Paris, in 
company with Robespierre ; and the democrat becoming as one of the others, 
strayed with Madam Duplay, her daughters, and her son, in the woods of Ver- 
sailles, or of Issy. ’ 

Thus lived this man, whose power, but little around himself, became 
immense as it became distant from his person. This power was only a name, 
and this name only reigned in opinion. The word Robespierre was the onl 
one which was repeated without secession by the people. By appearing at all 
the tribunes as defender of the oppressed, he had impressed his image, and the 
idea of his patriotism, in the thoughts of this part of the nation. His sojourn 
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with the carpenter, his living in common with a family of honest artisans, had 
not a little contributed to fix the name of Robespierre in the revolutionary but 
honest mass of the population of Paris. The Duplays, their workmen and their 
friends, in the different quarters of Paris, spoke of Robespierre as the type of 
truth and virtue. In this season of the fever of opinion the workmen did not 
spread themselves abroad after their labour as they do at present, in the places 
of pleasure and of debauch ; a single thought agitated, dispersed, and called to- 
gether the crowd. Nothing was isolated and individual in the impressions, all 
was tumultuous and popular. Passion breathed from all hearts and over all 
hearts at the same time. The journals, which had an immense number of 
readers, circulated the most inflammable matter, which fell on minds already on 
fire. Bills of all forms, dimensions, and colours, arrested the passers in the 
streets. Popular societies had their tribunes and their orators in all quarters. 
Public affairs were become so much the business of every one, that even those 
amongst the people who could not read formed groups in the markets, and in 
the squares, around travelling readers, who read and commented upon the 
public journals. 

Amongst all the men, the deputies, and the orators which were before them, 
the people chose some favourites. They took up their cause, and confounded it 
with their own. Mirabeau, Pethion, Marat, Danton, Barnave, Robespierre, 
had all either been or were by turns these personifications of the crowd: but of 
all these popular persons no one was more slowly or more deeply engraved on 
the minds of the public than Robespierre. : 

This popularity was for a moment eclipsed, after the 10th of August, by that 
of the men of action of that day, such as Danton and Marat ; but this forget- 
fulness of the people for their favourite was not of long duration. Robespierre, 
called to the Council the day after the victory, took an active part in its deli- 
berations, drew up its decrees, and promulgated its wishes as orator of several 
deputations, at the bar of the legislative assembly. Convinced that the time of 
the Republic was come, and that to arrest it by indecision was but to produce 


* anarchy, Robespierre had accepted the Republic, abused the Girondins, so as to 


take from them the government, and to replace it in the hands of the people of 
Paris. Until the 2nd of September he was confounded at the Hotel de Ville 
with the directors of the movement of the Commune, and with the dictators of 
Paris. But the day when Danton and Marat organised murder and assassina- 
tion, either from seeing that there would be a just return of public indignation, 
or from a horror of blood, Robespierre ceased to nape at the Commune. 
From the 2nd of September, Robespierre no longer took his seat. It is known 
in what terms he bore witness to St. Just of the rising of his soul against these 
wholesale immolations: they were so repugnant to him at first, that he would 
not at any price be confounded with his colleagues of the Commune, for fear 
that a stain of blood should attach to him. 

According as these prescriptions, contemplated in sang-froid, appeared eve 
day more odious, Robespierre appeared more pure ;_ his inaction was recollected, 
and he was esteemed for not having sullied his character, and for having wished 
to retain to the cause of the people the prestige of justice and humanity. The 
reaction of public opinion against the days of September brought again all the 
extreme parties over to his side. The day of the first meeting of the Conven- 
tion he was still the incorruptible man of the Revolution, innocent equally of 
blood and of gold. His name was all-powerful. The Commune itself, which 
was not wholly compromised in the assassinations of September, adopted 
Robespierre, and allowed him, with affectation, all authority over its acts: it 
felt that its moral force rested in him. The Girondins felt it also. They feared 
Marat little, too monstrous to seduce. They negotiated with Danton, sufficiently 
venal to be bought. But although full of disdain for the as yet subaltern 
talent of Robespierre, he was the man before whom they trembled ; the only 


one, in fact, who, Danton set aside, could dispute with them the direction of the . 


people, and the management of the Republic. 
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For a long time Robespierre had broken off all intimacy with Madame 
Roland and her friends. ergniaud, drunk with eloquence, and confident in 
his power of seduction, despised in Robespierre the dull words which ever 
growled, but never burst. He thought that the power of men was measured 
by their genius. The genius of Robespierre crawled at the foot of the tribune 
where that of Me pegs already reigned. Péthion, for a long time the friend 
of Robespierre, did not pardon him for having taken away from him the half 
of public favour. Popu ng Rovers even less division than power. 

Thus lived Maximilian Robespierre. Such was the man who ruled and 
governed France at a later period. 

Until of late opinions were all perfectly agreed as to the cause of his fall. It 
was the rising of a nation against a bloody and savage reign of terror which 
overthrew him. This idea is now exploded among all those who go beyond the 
mere surface. Robespierre fell from a variety of causes. The Reign of Terror 
was accepted by him, never perpetrated By him: he allowed it as he allowed 
the September massacres, because he could not help himself; he had no power 
to stay them; one resistance to the terrible men who conceived it necessary to 
rule France by the sword and the guillotine would have cost him his power. 

The first proof given by Robespierre of his determination to bring France 
round to sounder views of human government and policy, was shown by his 
fete of the Supreme Being. Some persons have looked upon this act as a 
burlesque comedy. It was nothing of the kind. France had denied its Creator. 
It had rejected the Almighty, and especially Christianity. Robespierre knew 
well that under these circumstances no government was possible. He accord- 
ingly, when he got an opportunity, compelled the Convention to re-decree God, 
and had on the occasion a magnificent spectacle got up, a kind of Pagan fete, 
celebrating the return of God. Had Robespierre been as ambitious and grasp- 
ing as was said, he would, on that day, have made himself dictator of France. 
He would have saved the Republic and his own reputation had he done so, for 
he was honest enough to have made a dictatorship in his hands. But he loved 
liberty, and, though with a good motive, he liked not to violate it in his own 

eTsOn. 

P That was his opportunity. 

But the Heberts, the Ronsins, the Talliens, the Fonquier-Tinvilles, and the 
other host of ruffians were there, and Robespierre, because they were supported 
by the mere mob, feared them. Still he knew that his projects of interior 
peace, of staying bloodshed, of establishing law and order, were vain as long as 
these men were in existence. He accordingly made up his mind to remove 
them. They were the blood-hounds of the Republic, wegen 9 it to death. 
Robespierre, for this reason, withdrew from the Committee of Public Safety, 
and, falling back upon himself, mused how France was to be freed from the 
Terror. 

This was a great fault. He should, under the circumstances, have been more 
attentive than ever, especially when St. Just also became slack in his attendance 
from a personal difference with Lebas. 

By some means or other Tallien, and the other pro-consuls, the whole 
ferocious gang of Terrorists, got an inkling that Robespierre meant to put an 
end to the Terror, beginning first by destroying the Terrorists. They became 
alarmed both for their necks and for the Terror. They met in secret conclave, 
and determined to effect the fall of the great dictator. To make it popular, 
they agreed to accuse him of all their own crimes, and thus effect his overthrow 
in the name of humanity. 

But though the Convention was taken in, though the miserable Plain deserted 
Robespierre because he wanted support, and therefore was no longer to be 
feared, the people knew who was their friend, and rose to save him from his 
enemies. But his enemies triumphed, Robespierre, Couthen, St. Just, and all 
the men of mark of the Mountain perished. The Rump alone remained, who, 
their wretched victory once gained, sat coolly down to continue the Reign of 
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Terror. But the public had been over-deluded. It had believed that Robes- 

pierre was put down to put down the Terror, and the Terrorists, caught in their 

own trap, were compelled, after two days of guillotining, to give over. The 

= days after the fall of Robespierre were, however, the most bloody of the 
error. 

On the scaffold, which he fain would have abolished, thus died Maximilian 
Robespierre—execrated, because not understood ; hated, because other persons’ 
crimes were applied to him. History is drawing away the veil. Time will 
effect even more, and those who now blame me for humbly shielding the 
memory of a really great man from undue obloquy, will one day acknowledge 
that I have not gone far enough. Robespierre deserved a better pen, and far 
more pains and labour than I have been able to bestow on him. 

The details of his fall must be briefly given. 

Robespierre was ignorant of the defection of the Plaine. He counted firmly 
on these men, until then so pliant to his word. “I expect nothing more from 
the Mountain,” said he at the point of day to his friends who surrounded him 
in enumerating the probabilities of his triumphs; “they see in me a tyrant of 
whom they wish to deliver themselves, because I will not be moderator; but 
the mass of the Convention is with me.” 

The day surprised him with these illusions. He saw it re-appear with confi- 
dence. ‘The Jacobins prognosticated and prepared his fortune. Coffinhal 
scoured the faubourgs ; Fleuriot harangued at the Commune ; Payan convoked 
the members of the municipality to a permanent ré-union; Henriot, followed 
by his aides-de-camp, and already vacillating on his horse with the drunkenness 
of the night, rode over the streets neighbouring to the Hotel de Ville, and 
placed batteries of cannon on the bridges and on the Place du Carrousel. The 
deputies, fatigued for want of sleep, and still more so by the uncertainty which 
attached to the events of the day, come from all parts to their posts. The 
people, idle and excited, wandered in the streets and in the public places, as in 
the expectation of a great event. Robespierre was waited for at the Convention. 
The rumour ran in the hall that, humiliated by the meeting of the former even- 
ing, he had refused the combat of the Tribune, and would not re-enter the hall 
of the Convention but with arms in his hand, and at the head of the insurrec- 
tion. His presence, and that of St. Just and Couthon, dissipated these rumours. 

Robespierre, dressed yet more carefully than ordinary, walked slowly ; his 
countenance assured, and his appearance confident; the certainty of triumph 
could be read in his manner. He took his place without giving a salute, a 
smile, or a look to those who were around him. Couthon, Lebas, St. Just, and 
the younger Robespierre, expressed in their attitude the same resolution. The 
had taken their places formerly as accused or as masters, but now rather as col- 
leagues or as equals. The chiefs of the Plaine arriving last, walked before 
entering in the passages with the chiefs of the Mountain. The men of these 
two parties, separated till this day by mutual horror and contempt, shook hands, 
and made intelligent signs to sale other. Bourdon de l’Oise meeting Durand- 
Maillane in the gallery which led into the hall, said to him, “ Oh, what brave 
men are those o the Coté droit !” 

He then accosted all the representatives who were in doubt in the Hall of 
Liberty, from which place the tribune could be seen. He animated some, he 
frightened others; he announced the measures which had been taken, and a 
certain triumph ; he infused his spirit into every one, but suddenly perceiving 
that St. Just was about to speak, “ Let us enter,” said he; “St. Just is in the 
tribune; we must end this ;” and he rushed to his place. 

St. Just in effect began to speak in the midst of the last murmurs of a cham- 
ber which was becoming tranquil. His discourse, which death tore from his 
hand, was covered with erasures. It was apparent by the numerous corrections 
and alterations of the manuscript, that this discourse was the production of a 
troubled mind, and that the hand had returned twenty times on its former 
traces, and that passion had given way to reflection. The speech of St. Just had 
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the form of an ome of which the word was the death of the enemies of 
Rebespierre. But the orator left the word to be pronounced by the Convention. 
St: Just signalised the jealousy of several of the members of the committees 
against another member as the cause of perturbation which manifested itself in 
the organs of the Government. He spoke of the abysses in which certain men 
precipitated the Republic—the dangers to which his frankness exposed him, the 
courage which made him brave those dangers, a little regret to quit a life in 
which it was necessary either to be the accomplice or the silent witness of evil. 
St. Just defended himself from the suspicion of flattering a man in Robespierre. 
He swore that he did not take with his master but because it was the part of 
virtue. ‘ Collot and Billand,” said he, “ have taken but little part for some time 
in our deliberations. They appear to have given themselves up to peculiar 
views. Billaud is silent, or only speaks under the empire of his passion against 
men whose fall he seems to desire; he shuts his eyes and seems to sleep. To 
this taciturn attitude some agitation has succeeded during the last few days. 
His last word always expires on his lips. He hesitates—he becomes irritated ; 
and afterwards returns to what he has llr said. He calls a man pisistratus 
in his absence; when present he calls him his friend. He is silent, pale, and 
his eye is fixed. Truth has not this character nor this appearance. Pride alone 
produces factions. It is by factions that governments perish. If virtue does 
not sometimes show itself with thunders in her hand, reason would yield to force. 
Virtue is not acknowledged till after its immolation: it is only after a century 
that posterity sheds tears on the tomb. 

“ Renown is a vain sound ; let us listen to past times; we will hear nothing 
more. Those who in other times walk amidst our urns will hear no more. 
Well, this is what is necessary to be done. If you do not regain your empire 
over factions, if you do not take to yourselves the supreme power, it will be 
necessary to quit a world where innocence has no longer a guarantee in the 
towns. It will be necessary to fly to the deserts to find independence there and 
friends amidst the savage animals; it will be necessary to leave a world where 
one has neither the energy of crime nor that of virtue. 

‘*¢ When I returned for the last time from the army I did not again recognise 
the countenances. ‘The deliberations of the committee were given up to two or 
three men. It was during this solitude that they have conceived the idea to 
take to themselves all the empire. I cannot approve of the evil. I explained 
myself before the committee. ‘ Citizens,’ I said to them, ‘ I feel sinister warn- 
ings,—all is disguised before my eyes; but I will study all, and that which 
does not resemble pure love to the people and to the Republic will have my 
hatred.’ I announced that if I charged myself with the report which was 
wished to be confided to me I would go up to the sources. Collot and Billaud 
insinuate that in this report we must not talk of the Supreme Being, or of the 
immortality of the sonl. They return to those ideas and find them indiscreet. 
They blush for the Divinity.” After some veiled but deadly insinuations 
against the enemies of Robespierre, St. Just concluded as follows :— 

“The man kept at a distance from committees by the most bitter treatment 
justifies himself before you. He does not explain himself clearly, it is true; 

ut his absence and the bitterness of his spirit is some excuse. He is constituted 
as tyrant of opinion; his eloquence is imputed as a crime to him. But what 
exclusive right have you over opinion—you who find a tyranny in the art of 
touching and convincing men? Who hinders you from disputing for the esteem 
of the country, you who find it a fault that one captivates it? Is therea 
triumph more and more disinterested ? Cato would have chased the bad citizen 
from Rome who had spoken as you do? Thus jealous mediocrity would conduct 
genius to the scaffold! Have you seen orators, however under the sceptre of 
kings ? No silence reigns around thrones. Persuasion is the soul of free nations. 
Emulate those who are the most eloquent, and you will soon arrive at crowning 
the most envious. Robespierre did not sufficiently explain himself yesterday. 
There existed a plan for usurping the power by immolating several members of 
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the committees. Billaud Varennes and Collot d’Herbois are the guilty per- 
sons. I do not conclude against those whom I have named. I accuse them! I 
desire that they justify themselves, and that we become more wise!” 

It will be seen that this speech insinuated death, but did not command it. 
St. Just, imitating in this his master, only wished to show the causes and to 
“—— the victims. But St. Just was not to succeed in this design. 

He had hardly taken possession of the tribune, and pronounced some vague 
phrases when Tallien not being able to moderate his impatience rose, and in- 
terrupting the orator, demanded to be heard to regulate the deliberation. 

Collot d’Herbois, who feared the ascendency of St. Just over the As- 
sembly, hastened to accord the right of addressing the Assembly to Tallien. 
“ Citizens,” said Tallien, “ St. Just has just told you that he belongs to no 
faction. I say the same thing. It is on that account that I am going to speak 
the truth. Everywhere troubles are sowed. Yesterday a member of the 
Government isolated himself, and pronounced a speech in his own name. To- 
day another did the same. The ode of the country have been exaggerated, and 
endeavours have been made to plunge her into the abyss.” 

Immense applause followed the speech of Tallien. Billaud-Varennes rose, 

ler and more tragical than usual. ‘ Yesterday,” said he, “the Society of 

acobins was filled with apostates. The intention of assassinating the Conven- 
tion was there developed.” A movement of horror interrupted the denunciation 
of Billaud. He made a gesture towards the Mountain. “I see,” said he, “on 
the Mountain, one of those men who menace the representatives of the people.” 
“ Arrest him! arrest him!” cried all present. The officers rushed forward, 
arrested the man, and dragged him out of the hall. “The moment to tell the 
truth is now come,” continued Baillaud. ‘ After what has passed, I am aston- 
ished to see St. Just at the tribune. He promised to the Committees to show 
them his report. Besides, you will shudder when you know that there is a man 
present (he gave a side glance at Robespierre) who, when there was a question 
to send the representants of the people into the departments, did not find on the 
list which was presented to him twenty members of the Convention who ap- 
pone to him worthy of this mission. When Robespierre tells you that he 

ept aloof from the Committee because he was oppressed, he takes care to dis- 
guise the truth from you. He has not told you that, after having for six 
months ruled alone the Committee, he found resistance when he wished to adopt 
the decree of the 22nd Prairial—this decree which, in impure hands, might be- 
come fatal to the patriots. Yes; the President of the Revolutionary Tribunal pro- 
posed openly, at the Club of the Jacobins, to sacrifice the Jacobins. I demanded 
the arrest of a Secretary of the Committee of Public Safety who had robbed the 
nation, and Robespierre was the only one who protected him. When I de- 
nounced Danton to the Committee for the first time, Robespierre rose, like one 
furious, saying that 1 wished to destroy the best patriots.” 

On Billaud concluding his speech, Robespierre, pale and convulsive, ran to 
the tribune. “ Down with the tyrant!” cried those of the Mountain; and the 
noise was so great that he could not speak. Tallien took his place, and was 
listened to with general favour. He said—“ The conspirators are unmasked, 
and liberty will triumph.” On this he drew from under his coat a poignard, 
which he brandished before Robespierre. ‘“ Let us demand the examination of 
the decree of the 22nd Prairial, rendered on the sole proposition of the man who 
now occupies our attention.” Tallien seemed to dislike to pronounce the name 
of Robespierre. “The man who is next to me at the tribune,” continued he, “is 
a new Catalina, and those who surround him are new Verres. Robespierre 
wishes to isolate us, and to attack us in turns, so as to remain. alone with men 
lost in ail kinds of vice. I demand that we decree the permanence of our meet- 
ing till the strength of the law has assured the Republic and struck down its 
ee 

The propositions of Tallien were voted by acclamation. Robespicrre again 
wished to speak, but his words were rendered inaudible by cries of “Down 
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with the tyrant!” Numerous voices called Barriére to the tribune. He pro- 
posed that their measures should be announced to the people by a proclamation, 
desiring them to rally round the national representation. The proposition was 
adopted. Robespierre smiled with pity. He remained unshaken at the tribune, 
as if nothing contrary to his fortunes had happened. His back was placed 
against the balustrade; his arms were crossed on his breast, his lips were con- 
tracted, the muscles of his cheeks palpitating, his eyes sometimes raised to- 
wards the Mountain and sometimes lowered towards the Plaine. His physi- 
ognomy passed from impatience to resignation, and from anger to contem 
Victim cast down but not yet immolated, he could again arise and resume the 
ascendant over his enemies. He often looked to the entrance side of the hall, 
and seemed to listen for the voice of the people outside, who were but slow to 
succour him. 

The old Vadier, President of the Committee of General Safety, long time the 
friend, but now the bitter enemy of Robespierre, spoke next. ‘ This tyrant,” 
he said, “has openly defended Bazire, Chabot, Camille Desmoulins, Danton. 
Besides, there was found under under the mattrass of the Mother of God, 
Catherine Théos, a letter addressed to Robespierre; it was announced to him 
that his mission was written in the prophecies that he will re-establish religion 
without priests, and that he will be the pontiff of a new worship.” 

At these words bursts of laughter were heard in the Assembly. This ridi- 
cule made Robespierre more indignant than on the former outrage. Afterwards 
Vadier proceeded into details, which fatigued the conspirators. He balanced 
too long the stroke on the head of Robespierre; Tallien wished to precipitate 
it. Robespierre again tried to speak, but in vain. Tallien proceeded—“ If I 
wished to retrace all the acts of oppression which have taken place, I could 
prove that it was during the time when Robespierre had charge of the police 
that they were committed.” 

“Tt is false!” interrupted Robespierre. The tumult hindered him from sayi 
more, and even disarmed his courage. More irritated by the injustice of the 
accusation than by the number of his enemies, he ey descended the 
steps of the tribune, ascended those of the Mountain, and there addressed his 
old friends and supplicated them to allow him to speak. “ Retire,” they cried, 
‘from those benches where the shades of Danton and Camille Desmoulins re- 
pulse you.” He descended towards the centre; here he met with no better 
reception from the Girondins. Proscribed on all sides, he took refuge again at 
the tribune. ‘“ President of Assassins,” he cried, “ will you allow me to speak ?” 
“ You will have your turn,” he was answered. The confusion increased. At 
last the unknown voice of an obscure representant named Louchet cried out, 
what was already on every one’s lips—‘I demand the arrest of Robespierre.” 

The greatness of the resolution seemed for a moment to paralyse the Conven- 
tion. slight cr soon arose, which gradually became greater. At this 
moment young Robespierre spoke, declaring that, as he revered his virtues, so 
would he share his lot. Robespierre again endeavoured to speak, not for him- 
self, but for his brother, but he was not listened to ; and his arrest was una- 
nimously voted, amidst cries of “ Vive la Republique!” In the same decree 
were included the younger Robespierre, Lebas, Couthon, and St. Just. 

This being concluded, Collot ascended the tribune and cried out, “Citizens, 
you have just saved the country.” ‘You lie!” said Robespierre. 

The Convention seemed to take this for an outrage; it demanded that the 
accused be placed at the bar. The officers hesitated to lay hands on Robespierre. 
He resisted their words. The gens darmes seized him by the arms and carried 
him along with the others. He walked as a combatant as yet animated by the 
struggle, St. Just as a disciple proud to share the lot of his master, Couthon as 
a victim already mutilated, the two others as innocent persons who voluntarily 
accepted the punishment of the crime of not having disavowed their own 
doctrines and those of their friends. Then, mute and degraded from their rank 
of representatives, they were forced to hear long declamations by Collot 
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d’Herbois, and the felicitations which their fall drew from the mouths of their 
late admirers. On the seance being closed the prisoners were conveyed before 
the Committee of General Safety amidst the execrations of the multitude. On 
the people hearing of what now befallen Robespierre, a great commotion was 
raised in his favour. The rappel beat in the populous quarters. The National 
Guard appeared at their posts. The quays, bridges, and other places, which 
surrounded the Hotel de Ville, resembled a camp. Everything predicted the 
victory of the avengers of Robespierre. Henriot proceeded through the town, 
endeavouring to increase and animate his party. St. Just, Lebas, and Couthon, 
were set at liberty, and led in triumph to the Hotel de Ville. The Munici 

Council called out violently for Robespierre. It was asked if the Convention 
had not assassinated this virtuous citizen, in the very act of his obedience to 
the law. Every one was ignorant of the motives of his absence. The fact was 
that Robespierre wished to die, or to triumph over the idea that he had any 
hand in the insurrection. Surrounded at the gate of the Luxembourg, and 
supplicated to put himself at the head of the people to punish the Convention, 
he had obstinately remained in the hands of the gens darmes and all the en- 
treaties of the Jacobins could not make him change his intention. Prisoner by 
a law of his enemies, he wished either to triumph, or to submit vanquished to 
that law. He believed in his acquittal by the Revolutionary Tribunal; and 
even should he be condemned, according to him his death would be less hurtful 
to the Republic than the example of a revolt against the national representation. 

Thus he remained inactive for a considerable time, and was only persuaded to 
proceed to the Hotel de Ville by the entreaties of Coffinhal. He had hardly 
arrived there and been received by his brother, St. Just, Lebas, and Couthon, 
when news arrived of the arrest of Henriot. Without losing a moment, 
Coffinhal descended to the place, tock with him some of the sectionaries, and 
marched at their. head on the Committee of General Safety. He rushed with a 
musket in his hand into the exterior hall of the Tuileries, where the committee 
sat. Here he found Henriot, whom the wine which he had taken had sent to 
sleep. On being awakened, burning with rage, he rushed out, and gave orders 
to turn the cannon against the Convention. ‘ 

It was seven o'clock in the evening, the hour when the deputies returned to 
their chamber. Consternation was evident on every face. The oath of the 
Jacobins to triumph or to die with Robespierre; the cannon turned against the 
Tuileries ; the escape of the prisoners ; the sedition already commenced in the 
faubourgs ; all served to fill the city with alarm. The Convention stood firm. 
Bourdon de I’Oise —— at the tribune, and recommended they should fra- 
ternise with the people and endeavour to calm them. He was interrupted bya 
voice outside. It was Henriot, who had given orders to his cannoneers to burst 
in the doors. Billaud-Varennes denounced this attempt. The deputies 
rushed out of the hall. Collot d’Herbois took his place in the president’s 
chair, which was opposite to the doors. ‘“ Citizens,” cried he, “this is the 
moment to die at our posts.” “ Yes,” answered the Members of the Convention, 
“‘we will die here.” Several of the citizens in the tribunes rushed out, crying, 
“ To arms!” Arnar addressed the cannoneers, telling them that their com- 
mander was drunk, or he never would have ordered them to fire against the 
representatives. His speech had the desired effect, and the cannons were taken 
to the Hotel de Ville. Barras was named chief of the National Guards in place 
of Henriot. He knew that immediate action was necessary. By proper 
measures he cut off all supplies from the insurgents, and dividing his men into 
two columns he advanced dowty on the Hotel de Ville. 


During this time Robespierre remained inactive at the Commune. He had 
rather the appearance of a hostage than of the chief of the insurrection. Cof- 
finhal, Fleuriot, and Pagan alone sustained the energy of the Council, and the 
devotedness of the people. None of them had sufficient popularity to give his 
name to so great a movement. Robespierre refused his. It required force to 
get him toa place of safety. Coffinhal cried out, “ Oh! that I was Robespierre!” 
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The latter, however, continued to cry out, as he left the Prefecture of Police on 
his way to the Hotel de Ville, “ You ruin me—you ruin yourselves; you ruin 
the Republic.” From the time that he had been at the Council of the Com- 
mune he had manifested the utmost indifference to all that passed around him. 
Saint Just and Couthon supplicated him to cede to the voice of the people who 
gave him the dictatorship, and to exercise the supreme power for a night, to 
resign it next day into the hands of the purified Convention. 

However, Robespierre was still immoveable. ‘ Then,” cried Couthon, “ we 
have nothing to do but to die.” “Thou hast said it,” said Robespierre, phleg- 
matically, determined to die as a victim rather than to triumph as an 
insurgent. 

Thus time was uselessly lost. Meanwhile the opposite party were not idle. 
Leonard Bourdon conducted his troops to the P. de Greve, crying out, 
‘* Vive la Convention!” The column of Barras also approached. A profound 
silence reigned at the Commune. Bourdon thought that an ambush was in- 
tended, and some delay took place. At last a musket shot was heard from the 
interior—cries of horror and tumult proceeded from the windows. At this 
moment Duiac, agent of the Committee of Surety, at the head of a few grena- 
diers crossed the place, broke open the doors, and went in. 

At the noise they made, Lebas, armed with two pistols, had presented one to 
Robespierre, conjuring him to kill himself. Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthon 
had refused to commit suicide, preferring to die by the hand of their enemies. 
Seated round a table, they patiently awaited their fate. 

On hearing sounds on the stairs, Lebas fired his pistol and shot himself dead. 
Robespierre the younger opened a window and threw himself into the court 
below. His leg was broken by the fall. Coffinhal filled the hall with his 
imprecations. Encountering Henriot, yet tipsy, he rushed on him, and threw 
him out of a window on a heap of filth which was below. 

Meanwhile, Dulac, seeing that he had nothing to fear, sent to Bourdon, who, 
after ranging his troop in battle array, entered the Hotel de Ville. On arriving 
at the Hall de l'Egalité he found the door closed. Orders were immediately 
given to burst it open. On entering, he cried out, “ Death to the tyrant!” 
‘*Which is he?” demanded the soldiers. Not daring to name his disarmed 
enemy, he merely pointed to Robespierre; on which a grenadier raised his 
pistol and fired. Robespierre fell with his head on the table. The ball had 
struck his left lip, breaking his teeth. Saint Just still remained seated, looking 
at Robespierre with the greatest sorrow. 

Meanwhile, outside the Hotel de Ville, the columns of Barras approached, 
and wg: all exit, seized on the members of the Commune, and prepared 
to carry them in triumph to the Convention. Daylight began to appear ; 
Robespierre, carried on a litter by four gendarmes, his face covered with a 
handkerchief, led the way. Robespierre the younger, in a swoon, was carried 
in the arms of two of the people. St. Just, his hands tied behind his back, 
walked silently along. 

On arriving at the Convention, the members could not contain their joy on 
seeing the condition of their late enemy. Robespierre was placed on a table in 
the anti-chamber. <A vast crowd continued to come to look at him, and man 
invectives were pronounced against him. He feigned to be dead, to escape their 
insults. However, he both saw and heard everything that passed around him. 
His eye, turned on the crowd, seem to seek compassion, or at least justice. The 
heat in the place was excessive. Hischeeks were covered with a burning fever ; 
the sweat stood on his brow. After remaining here for a considerable time, he 
was carried before the Committee of General Safety, and interrogated, for 
form’s sake. However, he answered nothing. Soon after he was transported 
to the Hotel Dieu, where his wound was dressed, and afterwards to the Concier- 
gerie, where he was confined indiscriminately with the others. 

At three o’clock they were conveyed before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
Their trial and conviction was soon over. At five o’clock the carts waited to 
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convey them to the place of execution. Here, attaching them to the wood of 
the carts, they thus dragged them, already half dead, through the most 
populous streets of Paris. Every one seemed delighted to see them in this 
miserable condition. The head of Robespierre was wrapped in a cloth, which 
sustained his wounded chin. Only one of his cheeks, his brow, and his eyes 
were visible. The gendarmes of the escort showed him to the people with the 
points of their sabres. He seemed to regard them with pity. His attitude was 
that of resignation and not of fear. The mystery which had covered his life 
covered his thoughts. 

Before the house of Duplay, who with his wife and children, were in prison, 
the cortége halted, and the women danced around the car. 

On arriving at the scaffold, Robespierre mounted with a firm step. On the 
executioner tearing off the cloth with which his face was covered, he uttered a 
deep cry of pain. All was silence. The knife fell, and Robespierre was a 
lifeless corpse. The crowd gave a shout of applause. 

The French Republic was dead. 





LAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By FANNY E. LACY. 


No. 1—ROSALIND. 


Celia.—Say what thou wilt, I’ll go along with thee. 
Rosalind.—Why, whither shall we go ? 
Celia.—To seek my uncle, in the forest of Arden. 
Rosalind.—W ere it not better that I did suit me all points likeaman? * * # * 
* © * * * J|’ll have no worse a name than Jove’s own page; and therefore, look 
you, call me “ Ganymede.” 
As You Like It, Act 1, Scene 3. 


Yes, I will follow thee to Arden’s bowers, 

Where thou, “ sweet Coz,” shalt gather forest flowers, 
To scatter gaily in thine exiled way, 

As thy mind’s sunshine lights thine adverse day : 
Grief unto virtue is but summer dew, 

With rose-hues of the heart still smiling through ; 
And the same power that doth our fortunes bind, 
Our guide and guard shall be, sweet Rosalind. 


Thou on thy sylvan throne, with sportive rule, 
And Love’s own sceptre, Love himself shall school ; 
As prattling ’neath the shade of summer boughs, 
Of Time’s strange paces, and of Lovers’ vows : 
*Till Love, grown jealous of thy saucy creed, 

Shall whisper to the conscious “ Ganymede,” 

His rule despotic ; and the sighing wind, 

Shall softly waft the name of Rosalind. 
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A DRIVE IN THE NORTH; 


OR, 
THERE’S NOTHING LIKE LUCK. 
AN IRISH STORY. 


By THOMAS R. J. POLSON, 


Avutuor or “Tue Fortuns-Tewiers’ Inrricus,” &c. 


Ir was during the winter of 183— that the occurrence of an event, unforeseen 
and unanticipated, compelled me to visit a friend, residing at the time in the 
county Antrim. When within a few miles of a place called, if I mistake not, 
Ballymagarry, the driver (who was in every external respect a model of Irish 
character), turning over his left shoulder, and supporting himself as he leaned 
back on his elbow—which he had- placed in the well of the car, directed m 
attention (pointing with his whip) to a neatly-thatched farm-house, at a consi- 
derable distance from the road in which we were travelling, and which presented 
itself to our view, as we passed a beautiful and luxuriant valley, exhibiting one 
of the most delightfully picturesque and diversified specimens of natural 
scenery, of which, perhaps, the entire county could boast. 

“Do you see it, yer honour ?” asked Pat. 

“T do—it’s a beautiful situation for a house,” I replied. 

“Tsn’t it like a little Paradise ? Musha, thin, it’s no wondher one’s teeth id 
wather whin he’d see it, an’ think o’ things. Sure enough, yer honour, there’s 
nothin’ like luck. Och-och !” 

“TI don’t exactly understand you, Pat,” I observed. ‘It’s not a good trait 
in the character of any person to be covetous; it makes him always unhappy.” 

“Throgs, thin, yer honour, it’s a folly to be frettin’, whin that’s all a hoay 
‘ill have for it. God knows the times are hard oe an’ quite sufficient to 
pull # body down, widout frettin’ at what we can’t hilp. Heigh up, heigh up! 
old lazy-bones. You've often h’ard it said that a body born to be hang’d ‘ill 
niver be dhrowned ?” 

“Very frequently.” 

“ Faix, an’ there’s not a time I luk (look) at that house, but I think it would 
jist be as thrue iv one said that a parson born to be poor ‘ill niver die rich. 

ivil a much o’ this worl’s gear he'll be bothered with. Och, oh! what it is 
to be lucky; especially sich times as these !” 

“You're not one of those, I see, who believe a man can raise himself in the 
world by industry and conduct ?” 

“ Throgs, an’ I think I'd be consatin’ a thing that wasn’t thrue if I did,” 
replied Pat; “for, in fact, if you knew but all, I’m a livin’ example to the 
contrairy. Heigh up, heigh up! you lazy brute you. It’s a fine thing to be 
lucky, yer honour; musha, faix, it is: widout it, there’s nothin’ but poverty in 
this worl’ ; howan’ever, if one bees lucky in the nixt, it’s little matthur about 
the prisent one.” 

“T'd rather hear you express yourself as being content in the humble sphere 
in which it has pleased an all-wise Providence to place you, than your envious 
remarks concerning what any individual may have acquired by years of indus- 
trial exertion and frugality.” 

“ It’s very little exartion, faix, some people have to make, in ordher to get on 
in the worl’; but as I hinted afore, it’s not ivery one that’s born wid a silver 
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spoon in his mouth. The times are gone to the bad, an’ there’s no sich thing 
as makin’ a fortune in Irelan’ now, an’ in thruth that’s what the raal owner o 
that house thought many a long ear ago. Did you iver hear the way, yer 
honour, that the same house an’ place fall into the possession of the Captain's 
family—for it was a Captain, no less, that was the first owner of it?” 

“Perhaps he purchased it,” I remarked. 

“ Arrah, to be sure an’ it was purchased; but did you hear o’ the way he got 
the money to do that same ?” 

“ Maybe he earned it,” I observed. 

“ Mighty aisy, in throth. Divil a half o’ the fataig (fatigue) he went through 
that I have done, an’ see how it thurned out with him. Musha thin it’s no 
wondher I'd think that one born to be poor ‘ill be so all his days. Heigh up, 
ould lazybones, an’ don’t be keepin’ the jontleman on the road in the cowld all 
day,” and at the same time he applied his whip unsparingly to the poor animal’s 
back and sides. 

“Are you, then, aware of the means by which the Captain (as you called 
him) obtained his riches ?” 

“That I am, yer honour ; an’, if you’d have no disjaction, I'd tell you, too.” 

“Not the least in the world, Pat; but don’t let it delay us on the road, for 
it’s getting late and cold.” 

‘Go on out o’ that, ould lazybones. Heigh up, heigh up! Well, thin, yer 
honour, the raal owner of it, whin he was livin’, wint to the say age 4 whin 
young, an’ bein’ a bit of a scholar, got the command of the ship in his third or 
fourth voyage. Off he wint one fine day (more be token it was in the month 
o’ Siptimber, they say), with a good jolly crew, for some place or other be 
the says, whin all of a suddint, afther bein’ but five or six days out, wasn’t him- 
self an’ his veshel wracked on the coast o’ Dinmark. Of coorse they all did 
the best they could to save thimselves, an’ so, doesn’t they get the long-boat an’ 
make for shore. Whin they landed, ov consequince, it was soon persaved that 
they were all foreigners, an’ a great crowd came down to the shore to look at 
the sthrangers. One o’ these people, a boy, the Captain axed to assist him in 
savin’ some o’ the goods that were in the ship. The boy, who was mighty ‘cute 
in his way, said that it was out of his power to len’ him a han’ widout. his 
father’s lave, an’ away he wint for that purpose, an’ the Captain alongst with 
him. Whin the boy saw his father, the answer he got was that he must spake 
to his gran’father, an’ that owld man desired him to spake to his great gran’- 
father, an’ this way the answer was put off till he wint to the sivinth gineration, 
the Captain, wid a good dale of coaxin’, goin wid him the last two or three 
times, for he had begun to think they were merely makin’ a fool of him. The 
owld man that they had to ax the requist from was lyin’ in a cradle, where he 
stopped both night and day, bein’ so very owld that he couldn't at all walk, or 
make any debate whatsomever through the house. The owld man, however, 
had lived in Trelan’ many a day, an’ felt glad whin he h’ard where the Captain 
was from, an’ hada i great remimbrance of yay rs, about.it. ‘ Afore 
anything can be done for you,’ said the old fellow ov the sivinth gineration, an’ 
all his children an’ children’s children were present, ‘you must promise to do 
somethin’ for me whin you go back to your own counthry, an’ if you do that 

our veshel ’ill both be rightified an’ a cargo given to you o’ the best in the 
an’ to bring home wid you. What do you say to that ?* 

““* Why, I say,’ sez the Captain, ‘if it’s in the boun’s o’ my power at all, 
either by hook or by crook, I'll do it in’ welcome.’ 

“¢Of course,’ sez the owld man back again, ‘it can be done, an’ it’s in your 
power, to boot, or I would’nt ax you.’ 

“¢Tf that’s the case,’ sed the Captain, ‘niver say it again. It'll be done at 
onct.’ 

“¢Very well; on the faith o’ that promise I'll tell you. On the top of a 
forth, beside Blackrock, in Antrim, an’ to the right han’ side as you-enther, 
below the undhermost stone, you'l’ sce a small square hole. That hole lades 
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down to my residence, where I used to live long ago, afore all my people left 
that counthry. The only tinant that has been in it since I left is a white cat, 
an’ before you vinture to go down, she must be kilt. To dothis, you must get 
a piece of silver an’ run it into shot: kill a calf, or a lam’, or any soort of a 
baste, an’ lave it convanient to the mouth a’ the cave at night. inever she 
comes out to ate the carcase do you fire at her, an’ kill her: afther which, upon 
liftin’ the stone, you'll fin’ four stone stips, which ‘ill lade you into a room nine 
feet square. In this room you'll find a bid—the one in which I used to lie— 
beside which is my gun, an’ in the muzzle of it my nightcap. You will also 
find,’ sez he, ‘a small box, two feet square, lyin’ on the groun’ afore the bid, 
which you may open, an’ in the bottom you will discover a comb which I place 
great value on. This comb and the night-cap are all I want you to bring me ; 
an’ on your agreein’ to do that, the ship in which you were wracked will be 
fitted out for you in the new, an’ loaded; an’ on your return to this counthry 
again, you'll get a betther cargo still.’ 

“Heigh up! heigh up! owld lazybones.” 

“ He’s a lazy animal, sure enough. It will be dark immediately, and we have 
some miles to go yet.” 

“Tt's not my fault, yer honour, for the baste ‘ont go; an’ in throth that's 
nothin’ new in the same horse. Isn’t the heart wore out o’ me batin’ him ive 
time he comes out. Heigh up! bad luck to you, lazybones, it’s a good half- 
crown you're | ethegued the jontleman from givin’ me. Heigh up, I say ;— 
may the divle dhrive you, for I can’t.” 

Me It was either your fault or your master’s in putting such a horse in 
the car.” 

“ Divle a much matther it was, yer honour, which one you got, for they’re all 
alike, fagged an’ worn-out owld things that nobody else ’id keep, an’ that sorra 
one ‘id be bothered dhrivin’ but myself. Heigh up, owld lazybones, an’ don’t 
be sped the dacint man on the road all day,” and at the same time Pat ap- 
plied the whip severely to the animal’s sides and neck. 

‘“ Well, yer honour, the Captain bein’ a wide-awake soart ov a man, took the 
owld fellow at his word, an’ if a book-oath had been been necessary he'd have 
taken it, too; so, in a few days the ship was made ready for the say again, an’ 
set sail for owld Irelan’ with the Captain to fulfil his word, which was mighty 
aisily done, as he foun’ everything, afther a little search, as the owld man in 
Dinmark had said. So, havin’ shot the cat, he made a descindmint into the 
cave, an’ saw everything in its place, as he had been towld. The box in which 
the comb was to be got was so tindher from raal owld age, and sorra pin’s’orth 
else, that it wouldn’t bear liftin’, an’ the Captain didn’t like merely to open 
it; so what does he do but get another box made, an’ puts the ould one into 
it, in ordher to bring it away wid all that it contained. Immediately, there- 
fore, afther sillin’ his fine cargo, an’ makin’ a good dale o’ money, he set sail 
onct more, an’ arrived wid a fair win’ in Dinmark, an’ sich a rejoicemint as 
was on his arrival niver was known afore or since for the arrival of an Irish- 
man in that counthry. Every one was glad to see him, an’ all classes, ould 
an’ young, wint to bid him wilcome. In a short time he was before the ould 
man, who, as usual, an’ in the same state as whin the Captain left, was lyin’ 
sthretched in his bid. Nothin’ could exceed his surprise on seein’ his frind, 
the Captain, safe back again, an’ ivery one seemed joyful likewise. The box 
was immediately opened, an’ the comb got in the bottom. To the Captain’s 
surprise, it was filled with goold, ivery ounce of which the ould man handed 
over to him, as the comb was his greatest prize. As soon as he got it in his 
han’, he remarked, ‘ Now, thin, I’m a new man onct more!’ and he set about 
reddin’ (combing) his ould white locks, that hadn’t seen a comb for many a 
year afore; afther which he put on the night-cap, an’ to the delight an’ 
wondher ov all prisint, got up out ov his cradle, a thing he hadn’t done for a 
life-time afore. The Captain got all the goold, an’ a ship-load o’ the bist that 
the counthry could afford, to bring home; an’ from that day to this ivery 
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mimber ov his family have had little strugglin’ to get through life dacintly ; so 
if that wasn’t an aisy way o’ makin’ one’s fortune, it bangs Bannagher. It’s no 
wondher a poor body, like me, that has to toil hard, in wet an’ cowld, id be 
angry to think of it. May be, in throth, if they had airned it by dint of hard 
work, they’d have had more compassion for poor creatures sich as I am. 
Heigh up, heigh up, ould lazybones !” 

“Did he never find out who the old man was? It would appear he had 
lived in this country.” 

“Sure, anybody might know he was some old fairy-king—divle a ha’p’orth 
else: for at one time Irelan’ was thickly peopled with the fairies; an’ since 
they left it there has been a curse on the lan’—money’s scarce, an’ the times 
are bad. It’s long afore you'd hear ov a body findin’ a piece o’ money iver 
night now, yer honour, as was the case long ago whin they didn’t tell their 
good luck to any one; or may be it’s a crock o’ goold you'd chance to get.” 

“ Such fortunate occurrences are rare enough now, I admit; still we ought 
not to repine at our condition in life.” 

“Thruth, thin, I can’t hilp it, yer honour; an’, somehow or other, I niver 
like to dhrive this way, for whinever I look at that place I showed you, J feel 
to think somebody else wasn’t as lucky as the captain. Heigh up, I say, old 
lazybones !” : 

“Many a man has the same reason to complain, Pat; so I wouldn’t advise 

ou to fret for what fretting can never accomplish. Contentment is always a 
Ceding. Drive on out of this ; there’s a shower coming.” 

“‘Heigh up, you lazy brute, an’ the jintleman’s goin’ to be wet to the shkin! 

Still it’s hard for you to do more nor you’re able—nothin’ but shkin an’ bones, 

er honour—only look at the ribs; but, as I said afore, since the wee people 
Toft this kingdom for Dinmark* both man an’ baste has been sufferin’. Och, 
hone, I wish they were back again !” 

Without joining Pat in his wish on the subject, .in the lapse of an hour and 
a quarter, a time which was probably very much shortened by means of the 
driver’s administering some very Bey stimulants to “old lazybones,” the 
poor animal was relieved of a part of his load by my being set down, and not 
at all dissatisfied in being at the end of my journey. 


* It may not be out of place here to say that there is an opinion to this effect pre- 
vailing among a large number of the peasantry of Ireland at the present time. 





TO A BENEFACTOR. 


May’st thou for once—for one short bitter hour— 
Feel what I felt when first we met ; 
May’st thou drink deep of care, and feel its power ; 
May Envy chafe, and callous Hatred fret. 
May that benignant soul and generous heart, 
hat brain expansive, that capacious mind, 
Through treacherous friends be made to shrink and smart, 
To lose their faith in friendship and mankind. 
May’st thou thyself seem faithless, and may men 
Look darkly on thee with suspicious eye. 
May hope and name seem fled—and then, O then! 
ne like thyself, with heart and purpose high, 
aay he yom and judge thee in thy colours true, 
d save, and trust thee—e’en as thou did’st me! 
Then wilt thou — a bliss thoul’t never rue, 
In feeling what thou’st made me feel for thee. E. R. L. 
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THE GOD OF LABOUR# 
Br SILVERPEN. 


As, in the dull twilight of a summer's evening, the sculptor ascended the wide 
staircase towards the chamuer of M. Bienfaisance, as the abbé was called, he saw, 
at the distance of a dozen stairs or so, the figure of a young woman, plainly, 
even shabbily dressed, whom he instantly knew to be Madelene. She was not 
alone, but was accompanied by some one shorter and slimmer than herself, and 
so entirely —— in a large shawl and slouch bonnet, as to be equivalent to 
a disguise. He hurried onward, for he had never seen or heard from Madelene 
since the night M. Verdot had brought her message, but hearing the ascending 
footsteps the two females hastened theirs, and gained the top of another flight 
of stairs, and entered the chamber above just as Odersomme reached the abbé’s 
coon, Dienyaemn he waited some moments outside, but then knocked and 
entered. 

He found the fine and bland old man—with his 1 progressive heart— 
extraordinarily interested in the psychological history of the athiéte, it was like 
bringing a new fossil to the geologist, or the discovery of a new nerve to the 
anatomist, and he at once agreed—without a word about fee or reward—to come 
each evening and take old Hans’s place beneath the broad-spread vine, and not 
dispute the point if a bottle of something choicer than vin du pays stood upon 
the little garden table. As they passed from this subject of teaching to that of 
the spirit itself—and how often, as light within darkness, divinest qualities of 
soul lie hidden within the depths of silence—the keys of a piano-forte or small 
organ were touched in the chamber above, and after the slight symphony of a 
few chords, a wonderful voice, infantile, and yet so harmonious that it seemed 
like the voices of many birds gathered into one divine air, filled the whole 
chamber with melody. 

‘“‘ M. La Croche has many pupils,” spoke M. Bienfaisance, when he saw that 
the sculptor listened wonderingly ; “ but this we call the bird voice, or the voice 
of [esprit de beauté, and I can tell it from all the rest I hear sing there night by 
night. It comes but twice a week to these singing lessons, but I look upon 
them as holy evenings, and generally contrive to be alone with a bit of work 
before me, that I think may benefit mankind. Hark! There isthe old chaunt 
of Pergolesi.” The benign old man sat as if entranced. 

“ And whose is that young voice ?” asked Odersomme, with infinite curiosity, 
for both the name of M. La Croche, and the words [esprit de beauté, sounded as 
if they had been heard before, “ for it is an uncommon one.” 

“I do not know,” replied Bienfaisance. “Ido not know M. La Croche 
sufficiently to have ever questioned him; and, on this subject I believe he is 
singularly taciturn, but I know so much (for like you, monsieur, I have been 
curious), that it belongs to a girl of about twelve years of age, who always 
comes wholly enveloped in a cloak or shawl, and mostly accompanied by an 
elderly female looking like a servant, or at rarer intervals with some female, 
younger and of higher station. This is all I know, but the voice is angelic.” 

From what he amenity knew, from what the old man said, Odersomme now 
felt convinced that this must be the little Narcisse, Marie Bappon had mentioned, 
and the curiosity her secrecy had caused was now further heightened by the 
circumstance that she was evidently known, perhaps loved, by Madelene, the 
artist. 


* Concluded from page 91. 
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The sculptor tried to encounter them again upon their exit from M. La 
Croche’s chamber, but unsuccessfully, and this on more than one occasion. 

Bienfaisance replaced Hans in the office of schoolmaster, somewhat more 
successfully, though still the intelligence of the athléte seemed bound by some 
dull swathement, difficult for even the psychologist to penetrate or unloosen ; 
yet docile, affectionate, desirous to please all so interested in his behalf, he 
plodded over the reading and writing lessons with singular diligence. The 
abbé had sat beneath the vine some weeks, had supped some twelve or fifteen 
bottles of particular old Johannisberg—I mean a few glasses or so each lesson 
—when, by reason of a fit of sciatica, to which he was subject, his pupil had to 
become the visitor. Ferdemain had seen little of the town; since his protection 
by the sculptor he had dreaded with all the fear of the most timid child to 
encounter his former associates, and Odersomme had thought it wise to cut off 
all clue to his retreat from those who had profited by his strength, as long as 
it had served their purpose, but who had abandoned him to famine and desti- 
tution the moment it showed symptoms of decline beneath their cruel usage. 
As he could not be spared through the day, from having to sit either to the 
Dane or to some of his pupils, it was usually evening when he went to M. 
Bienfaisance, at first accompanied by Hans; but as he grew bolder and more 
accustomed to the way, and Hans more impatient to ride his hobby, which was 
in a favourable state of progress, he went alone, always to find the good old 
man anxious to receive so docile, if so dull, a pupil. The lessons went on as 
heretofore, sometimes more rapidly understood, sometimes less so. It was 
singular, however, that in all relating to figures—numerical I mean—in all 
matters that were strongly objective, Ferdemain made strange progress; as if 
Nature herself were marking out the length and breadth, the height and 
depth, of some coming point of action, yet to be vivified and made sensuous by 
the yet uncomprehending soul. 

For some weeks the sweet voice of [esprit de beauté had not filled the old 
chamber above with its rich accordance. But one evening after the rapidly-ac- 
quired lesson in simple geometry—for so far had this strange, this undeveloped 
nature progressed in a few weeks—the benign old man was sitting, explaining 
some principles of that divine creed of love and mercy, of labour and duty, 
which fructify so luxuriantly when declared or taught to natures that are true, 
and the dull soul struggled with itself to comprehend, and yet could not,—when, 


all at once, that sweet clear, bird-like voice, following a few instrumental chords, - 


was heard, and seemed to fill the chamber, height, length, and breadth, and 
depth, as would some richest odour. 

‘ My spirit !” half whispered the old man, ashe bent his head abstractedly. 
When he looked up those divine chords had been sung out, and with his head 
full buried in his hands, the broad, short, crisp, full curls falling round the 
vellum-covered Gospels like a plume, cowered the new Héraklés, sobbing like a 
child. He had recognised that voice again—that voice whose notes had been the 
first melody that had ever touched his ear—that voice he had heard in his abject 
and uncouth misery and degradation—that voice, that in its sweetness, its gentle- 
ness, its gladness had first revealed the hideous degradation of making strength 
subservient to such mere brutal glory as arises from the applauses of a mob ; 
and now falling with new power upon a nature awakened by oo. and a 
temper soothed by culture and kindness, the swathement that bound his soul 
seemed in a moment burst, and gentleness and gladness, even weakness, seemed 
to mingle with his strength, and softening all that was rude within him, 
clearing away all that was dull and uncomprehending, seemed at once to make 
that strength more wonderful, and, to one that could have looked, that beauty 
more exalted. 

The abbé looked on, but not wonderingly ; he knew that strong natures owe 
often their development to incidents like these, and when the lesson was re- 
sumed, it was in silence. But he marked the hour, it was one of a stronger 
psychological transformation, however, than he supposed. But the lessons were 
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a sign. No longer uncomprehended, no longer laborious, the truths they taught, 
the enlightenment they gave, flowed from one soul to the other, like a fertilising 
stream upon the bosom of the earth. Odersomme was soon conscious of some 
marked change in his model. There was a spirituality in the attitudes, a nerve 
and mark in the limbs, an expression in each movement, an intellectual vitality 
in the features that he had never before observed, and some of the fragmentary 
casts he now took surprised his most sanguine hopes. 

But not to the abbé, nor ever to Odersomme, or Hans, did Ferdemain tell 
how night after night he watched for this young child, and how at last suc- 
cessfully. The old servant had come with her, and waited for her, as was 
usually the case, when one evening the lesson extended much beyond the usual 
time, so as to be quite dark before they reached the street. A storm had been 
threatening for some hours, and came suddenly down in mingled hail and sleet, 
before they had — very far, evidently much to the consternation of the 
old woman, as the child was lightly clad and they had no umbrella. Some 
man who, like Ferdemain, had been watching them for several nights—though 
one of far higher station, as was evident by his dress—made this a pretext for 
addressing them and proferring his services; but when these were abruptl 
refused by the old woman, he still detained the child, and tried to lift the veil 
that always hung so closely round her bonnet. As this took place in an ill 
lighted street just leading into that low quarter of the town where the tobacco- 
nist dwelt, and he saw that he was not likely to meet with interruption, he was 
proceeding to further violence, in spite of the entreaties and tears of the old 
woman, when all at once some muscular arm swung him to the earth, and 
before he had regained his feet, the child’s light veil again dropped round her, and, 
safe upon an arm which had lifted her from the ground as if she had been a 
feather, whilst Sattice was protected by the other, she had reached the shelter 
of her home, the stranger had set her gently down, and departed without a word. 
It was probable that Sattice or the child said nothing to Marie respecting this 
incident ; but so far Ferdemain’s services were held in remembrance that the 
very next night, when he quietly followed them a few paces in the rear, not an 
objection was made, and as this silent, gentle service was from this time always 
rendered, the old woman soon began to lessen her pace and enter into chat with 
him, though without ever mentioning the child by her side, or suffering it to 
speak. By-and-by the autumn evenings began to steal on, sometimes comi 
with wind and rain—then, without a word, or leave even asked, the child, 
gently lifted up and sheltered in those arms, or wrapped beneath the blouse— 
would be set down all dry and warm upon the very threshold. Sometimes, 
when the night wind swept fiercely round the corners of the narrow streets, the 
veil would float away from round the face and show it to be of such inexpressive 
loveliness as fitly to belong to that which had been named esprit de beauté. It 
was a child’s face, too, innocent, pure, frank, without a particle of self-consci- 
ousness about it ; and to show this frankness, though declaratory of a little fear 
of Sattice, Narcisse would whisper at rate intervals, when the wind blew high 
so that Sattice could not hear, “* Mon tres bon amie. I shall tell Marie of you 
when Sattice will let me, and then you shall come and not only hear a song, 
but see my bullfinch—ay, and the canary that came from M. Quetelet’s in a 
bright new cage, which sings so divinely. Ah! it is charming!” 

“© Would you love to have another bird, ma mignonne ?” and the athldte bent 
down his head so that his short crisp curls mingled with her dark and silken 
tresses. 

“ Hush! speak low; Sattice issometimes cross. No; [espritde beauté has the 
sweet note of many birds in one. But if I were rich I'd buy him flowers and 
set about his cage, or rather let it be one oe basket of such flowers as 
come in summer time, for he wants no cage—he isso tame, the sprite!—only a 
garden to wander in.” 

These words were treasured in a worshipping and loving heart. 

Autumn went—winter passed by—carly spring came, and with it one of the 
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great annual exhibitions of modern art. It was an unusually rich exhibition ; 
but though it was so, one picture distanced all the rest by its most extraordi- 
nary merit’; scarcely had such a one been seen before, and the painter was un- 
known. It was simply named “ A Study for Modern Sculpture,” and repre- 
sented a girlish figure, lightly dressed; but though so simple, its expression was 
of the divinest kind, and its innocence the purest. Intense curiosity was raised 
concerning it; the journals and feuilletons awarded it, in their criticisms, lavish 
praise, aud many were led to visit it = the mere force of public conversation 
and curiosity. Several offers were made for its purchase ; in one case its price 
was unconditionally left to the artist, but its sale remained in abeyance. 

As the town thus rung with the praises of “ the picture of the season,” for 
it was as popular as @ successful pamphlet or novel, the one most interested in 
its success neither saw it, nor knew more of it than what reached his ear 
through the conversation of his friends or pupils. This circumstance was more 
the effect of chance than otherwise, as the sculptor was usually one amongst 
the higher class of —— on whose judgment public opinion principally 
rested, but he was at this time occupied night and day in the cuphdin of a 
commemorative statue for a foreign state, and had not had leisure to visit this 
exhibition of art. 

It was the last week of this exhibition, and the statue had just been completed 
and sent off, when, after a late dinner and his usual service of coffee, the 
sculptor returned to his atelier for a few hours’ further work. His docile model 
had been awaiting him, but now with his head bent forward on a block of 
marble by which he crouched, he rested asleep upon his folded hands. The Dane 
stopped short and looked down with affection, presently with pain, upon his poor 
Bretagne. The soul was now cultivated; it shone forth even in the repose of 
sleep, it gave acuteness and expression to each feature. But beyond what ex- 
pressed the vitality of thought and culture, there was much to tell that physical 


nature drooped, that whilst the mind had been expanded the body had been 


neglected, and languor suffered to replace strong vitality. 

As the sculptor thus stood looking down with various contending feelings 
upon the beautiful form before him, M. Bienfaisance entered and stood by his 
side. 

“ You think our friend looks ill,” he said, with his benign voice. 

“ IT do; and further, I feel grieved at the ill success of my best plans. I 
cultivated here the physical nature ; and, as it seemed, to a state of perfection, 
till I came to test the result by my art, and then I found that all this physical 
grandeur was inert and lifeless ; mere muscle, and nerve, and flesh, obedient to 
no volition but what was merely sensual. I said, ‘ From this model I shall 
create no God; butI have yet this soul to cultivate, this understanding to teach, 
this nature to vivify; I will try, in its result I may succeed,’ I teach, or at 
least you for me, M. l’Abbé, with your true and wise and noble excellence; your 
success is even more admirable than our most sanguine hopes imagined, for we 
find a nature noble and ductile in the highest sense; a mind, if dull at first, 
suddenly awakened, as it were, by some incomprehensible agency, to both 
comprehension and a thirst for knowledge, and this of a high, even abstract 
character; and I find this combined with the inestimable moral qualities of 
trust and affection. I look again for the result, but again unsuccessfully, for 
as I see now before me, here is all I could desire of mental expression, but it 
is at the cost of physical perfection. It is useless my taking mere mental 
qualities alone if I desire to combine, in one nature, the qualities of God and 
man.” 

‘“‘ My dear friend,” spoke the old man, as a disciple of Lammenais should 
speak, for he had mixed much with august natures such as his, “ you have not 
yet learnt the profound secret that lies at the root of all progress in the arts, 
in life, in politics—that secret is comprnATION, whether of qualities or labour ; 
and it is not in the combination itself, but in the result of combination, that 
man will find perfection, as the sculptor will find the grandeur of his art, 
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just as A B gives the product C, by an invariable and an eternal law. It is by 
these combinations that effects are greater than their causes, and it is by these 
effects, merging presently into causes productive of enlarged effects, that man 
and his divine progress is carried forward. Therefore was it that I smiled to 
myself, when you said, ‘ I will cultivate the physical nature of this man ;’ you 
were but doing what the patrons of the athlée did —— you. When 
you again said, ‘ I will cultivate the moral qualities of this nature so physically 
improved,’ I smiled again—you were but changing the mental for the physical 
gymnasia. But the secret lies in the unity of the two: labour of the mind, labour of 
the hand; this for all men, this for all —— towards perfection. Positive 
laws, but therefore profoundly true. Look into this principle of combination 
hopefully, and you will behold in it the truth of your belief in a great coming 
age of art—yes! a greater than the world has ever known; for when cant, 
parrot cant, says art is dead, it speaks a lie, for in doing so it denies the eternal 
principles of truth and beauty in the soul of man.” 

“ Were these combinations, then, never made ?” asked Odersomme, delighted 
at the old man’s enthusiasm. 

“ Rarely. The athléte of old were a splendid physical race—little more ; and 
these serving principally as models to the sculptors of that great age, the mental 
characteristics of their glorious creations were products of their own imagi- 
nations, rather than belonging vitally to the models which had stood before 
them. This, therefore, often makes their creations mere gods—impossible men, 
and not what I imagine, will characterise the SS of the advance age 
of art, man himself so actually progressed in his physical and mental nature 
as to be really what his statue will simply represent, man advanced unto a God! 


This will require the gradual training of generations, aud a cultus you can 
never approximate to in your model here. But you can do much—you can 
combine the two points already made—let him labour both by hand and by 
head, and I prophecy a new Héraklés may stand as a type for your marble.” 


“ How may this be done?” 

“ Easily. By testing that combinative principle from which I hope so much. 
He has a taste for mechanics—a suggestive brain in the application of principles 
to objects—prodigious muscular power and sleight of hand. He craves labour 
—labour of an active kind—and yet one requiring considerable activity of 
mind. Now, if he were sent to Amiens, to the care of M. Verdot, who is at 
present staying there—for he has mentioned all these things to me, and he evi- 
dently requires care, as his physical decline has been rapid through the few past 
weeks—employment woul be easily found for him on the line of railroad 
forming there, which would combine both those necessities of physical and 
mental activity required to perfect a model worthy of advanced art, or fitting 
for the statue that will not only enchant, but raise the intellectual reverence of 
the world. Let him go—let him work there for a few weeks—and then test 
the result.” 

Struck by what M. Bienfaisance said, and by the originality of his views, 
Odersomme, after putting on his working blouse, and gathering — his 
mallet and chisels, had drawn a chair for the old man beside him, so that whilst 
he worked they might talk leisurely over this newly-devised plan, when Hans, 
and a workman, usually employed in the rougher labour of preparing the 
marble blocks, came in, bearing between them a large but shallow box, with a 
locked lid, and the key attached to it ina sealed paper. Somewhat surprised, 
Odersomme unfastened the key, and unlocking the box, and raising the lid, saw 
it was lined with green baize; what it held was covered with paper, on the top 
of which lay a letter. He took this—raised the paper—and saw before him a 
picture—the wonderful picture of the exhibition, for he knew it from de- 
scription in a moment. Bivining what it was he raised it from out the box, and 
reared it upon a lofty block of marble which stood before him. Yes; it was no 
other than the “ Study for a Sculptor ;” no other than the beautiful child-life , 
no other than esprit @beauté!” With a hand almost too tremulous, Odersomme 
broke the seal, and found the letter ran as follows :— 
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“A public opinion, when unanimous, has probably some portion of truth, 
annexed to it, and public opinion (unknowing who or what is the artist) havin 
declared in favour and — of this picture send, I leave you to pass the final 
jucgment whether such fame be just, and whether the hand that painted such 
picture—that of Madelene Normande—be worthy your genius and name.” 

Abstracted—nay, speechless, the sculptor stood looking alternately at the 
picture and the letter: the genius evinced exalted his intellectual worship, the 
faith touched him, the love betrayed glorified him. He neither saw, he neither 
heard, he knew nothing of what was around, and when at last he was touched 
on the arm by M. Bienfaisance and looked round, he, too, saw a spiritual form, 
such as to us would immortalise him, if in all its spirituality it could be trans- 
ferred to marble. It was the athléte standing in such an unconscious attitude of 
sublime grace that it was not idolatry to look on and worship. Yes! in this 
unconscious attitude, too, was the offspring of the soul, for this strong-pulsed, 
iron-nerved life saw before it the baby softness, the touching grace, the frank, 
the loving innocence, the face that in all its loveliness had nestled to his own, 
the silken tresses, which, in the winter’s storm, the hail, the rain, the blast, had 
mingled with his short crisp locks; the mouth, the portal of that sweet voice, 
which had first touched his coarse, hard, rude, and savage nature, and by its 
hymning notes of Pergolesi burst the swathement which till then had bound 
his intellect. Nor was this all—many more links there were between this 
strength and weakness, this grandeur and this beauty of life, than the ablest 
psychologist could analyse, nor was it needful. 

a is our little singing friend, I suspect,” said M. Bienfaisance, with a 
smile.” 

“Yes; Maidelene’s protegée, Marie Bappon’s ma mignonne, as well as her 
secret, and the owner of M. Quetelet’s golden cage. But . . . ” The 
sculptor stopped abruptly ; he was again profoundly struck with the manner 
and attitude of Ferdemain; he touched him on the arm: “ You have seen this 
beautiful child, then—Narcisse ?” The abstraction was in a moment changed for 
something like fear; the creature of muscle and sinew, power and strength, 
burst into tears, and. bending down his head, told how often he had protected 
her homeward, how beautiful and child-like she was, and how often she spoke 
of the singing bird monsieur had given. 

“ Well,” answered Odersomme, “I must see Madelene, and you and M. 
Bienfaisance shall accompany me. I must learn why Marie Bappon hes made 
this young child’s beauty such a secret.” 

The beautiful picture was replaced again within the box, the tools cast aside, 
and in a fiacre, accompanied by the athléte and the abbé, the sculptor proceeded 
to Madelene’s abode. She expected him, it was evident, for she was alone; 
Ferdemain and the old man remained in an outer chamber, whilst the sculptor, 
with the simple announcement of knocking, went in. In a moment she was 
folded in his arms. 

“ Why struggle, ” he asked reproachfully, “through such difficulties as you 
must have done when you were as dear, before this great test of a genius I 
never doubted, as you are now. Not but what I am honoured—glorified, if 
words will express what I mean—but it was impossible to add to my love.” 

“ But I was poor and unknown—you rich and famous. The world—you 
know what the world is—would have said you were degraded by such a dis- 
proportioned marriage, and I determined that, if possible, no blame should rest 
on you. If I could not exalt, I would never degrade you. I therefore gave 
up my mind to one picture—I determined to excel in it—I have succeeded, and 
if you like to part with it, why “4 

“ Part with it! Why I thought you called it a study for a sculptor—a study 
for me—one that, with you, is to be mine for ever!—a sign for ever of what 
genius and faith can achieve, and what it achieved for me, eh?” 

Madelene hid her face in her hands—she was too happy for words. 

In alittle while M. Bienfaisance was called in. “ Madelene and I must wait 
some days before we are made one by the rites of the church, for I have several 
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arrangements to make before she can be received as my wife ought to be; but 
you can join our hands, M. Bienfaisance, and give your blessing on genius and 
faith like Madelene’s.” 

The old man placed their hands together: “A blessing rests on such a unit 
of faith and genius without mere words of mine, or those of any man ; still, 
say, God’s mercy and the , of nature attend your kindred lives from this 
same day, and bring forth from their very unity ennobled qualities of being. 
The world’s t advance rests much upon the assimilation of qualities like 
yours, both for the moral life, both for the domestic life, both for the political 
or outer life, both for the intellectual life—from this assimilation new and 
ennobled characteristics arise, and art itself will lose nothing by the asso- 
ciation. As it was said of Phidias, that the | age which he practised before 
he became a sculptor gave that grandeur to his compositions, that to his 
groups, that softness to flesh, that flow to drapery, which distinguished him so 
much from his predecessors, so in your case, M. Odersomme, the world may 
owe as much to mademoiselle here as to your athiéte at his giant labours, or to 

our chisel, which will hew from the marble a type of fructifying labour, that 
theme which is the marvellous sign and characteristic of advance.” 

He again blessed them. The sculptor and the painter still stood hand-in- 
hand. 

‘What was the cause of this secresy respecting Narcisse?” the sculptor after 
awhile asked. 

“Little more, I think, than Marie’s love and tenderness. My father, as I 
think you already know, M. Odersomme, was a physician at Lyons; Marie’s 
also lived there as a manufacturer. The latter, owing to a reverse in trade, fell 
into embarrassments, and owed, for a year or two, his support to my father. 
At length reverses fell on him also; he died prematurely, and I was driven to 
Paris to seek a subsistence by my pencil, hitherto only used as an accomplish- 
ment. I was studying in the sculpture-gallery of the Tuileries when you first 
noticed me, M. Odersomme. Marie followed me soon afterwards to Paris, 
bringing with her this extraordinary child—from her cradle remarkable for 
beauty—her sister by her father’s second marriage, and many years younger 
than herself; but — to procure any employment, she took refuge with 
Sattice, an old servant of her family. Still without work, after months’ search 


for it, and Sattice resolute that she should not undertake any work of a very 
menial kind, she entered into the care of a little shop you know of, and one 
already belonging to Sattice, and so improved the business (for even the vilest 
and most ignorant like kind words and civil treatment) that it soon afforded a 
comfortable livelihood. Whilst Marie’s poverty, however, was at: its worst, I 
thought it would afford her a small weekly sum if I made the p mg of hiring 


Narcisse for a model, meaning, however, little more by it at first than to have 
the child with me, for I had loved her from babyhood, and to teach her as well as 
my time would allow. Marie, however, was averse to this plan ; it was only her 
attachment to me, and the Sa she owed my family, that made her at last 
consent, and then only under the sacred promise of secresy, and that few should 
be permitted to see the child, and also only under the proviso, too, that Sattice 
should be its body guard to and from her home to mine ; for monstrous tales had 
reached her ears of the temptations and evils the female models are ex to, 
and of the debauched life artists usually led. What I promised to Marie I have 
endeavoured faithfully to perform. I have guarded the young child from every 
species of contamination, as the leaf does the bud from the sun, and a purer, 
truer, more guileless nature does not exist. I have taught her as faras my time 
would permit, and — her to have a wonderful aptitude for music, I em- 
ployed A. La Croche, an old master of mine, to give her some lessons. What, 
too, I intended simply as mercy, has richly rewarded me for my little love and 
care, for the very first likeness I painted of this child sold immediately in the 
Academy for a considerable sum. The further result of art and beauty you 
know, M Odersomme.” 
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M. Bienfaisance heard thus much, and then quitted the room. In an hour he 
returned hand-in-hand with Narcisse, and with Marie on his arm. There sat 
the lovers, but with the athléte beside them, in all the grandeur of his stature 
and growth, telling over and over again to Madelene his gratitude and his at- 
tachment to the sculptor. 

Whilst Marie faltered out her apologies to Odersomme, Narcisse, in all the 
guileness of her nature, clung about the Bretagne, and when the sculptor and 
Madelene looked round, beauty nestling in the arms of giant strength—the 
Hérakles and the Aphrodité—was whispering of the bird which sang so divinely 
initsgoldencagee * ¢ * Ri Rn Re eI AP ie 

The glorious sunlight of a summer's day began to dip behind the ridges of 
the distant sea coast, yet, with its benignant face still earthward, it burnished the 
fields and woods with golden light, dyed the pure crystal of the Somme with 
mee hues, and, stealing within the shadows of the orchard crofts, glinted on 

owly flowers, and richly clothed their pale and unseen beauty with segments of 
this golden glory. As well as on these orchard crofts, it boldly fell in broad 
circumference upon a deep excavation right and left, as far as eye could see, and 
left no shadows beneath the steep declivity, on whose topmost edge, and stretch- 
ing to the woods beyond, lay a village of rustic homesteads and old chateaux, a 
town lying not far off with glistening spire and steeple. On the other side of 
the excavation, mounds of earth had been thrown up so as to form an embank- 
ment, looking like a citadel from the valley below, but nothing more than a 
mere escarpement from the vallum inward, or from the high acclivity above. 
Upon the most tree-decked portion of this acclivity, and where it looked far 
southward over the rich valley of the Somme, stood a quaint old country house, 
its orchard bending downward to the grassy ledge, and its very flowers and 
oleanders hanging over, and waving in the gentle air. Up to this chateau 
several carriages had driven from the near town, and from them alighted a 
party, who were received by two women—one old, decrepit, and servant-like, 
the other younger, but with no menial, though not high-bred, appearance. This 
party consisted of eight or nine gentlemen, and one lady—Madelene Odersomme, 
a three months’ bride, returning from her wedding visit to Switzerland to this 
chateau, taken for the summer months, and where Ferdemain, and Narcisse, and 
Hans, and Marie, and Sattice, “and M. Bienfaisance had been located for the 
same period. The rest of the party were, the sculptor, M. Verdot, the physician, 
M. Bienfaisance, some artist friends, and the engineer (an Englishman) of this 
the great Amiens line of railway then in the process of formation. After a 
slight refreshment of wine and fruit, they traversed a side path, retired from 
the more cultivated part of the extensive garden, and which terminated in an 
open portion of the ledge, entirely free from trees, though shadowed in by them 
on either side, and covered by a turfy plot of well-shorn grass. They reached 
this spot, and stood upon the ledge ; the valley lay before them far and wide, 

lorious in sunlight, lighting up as it did the very coverts of the distant 
hills. But even in a glory so transcendent as the setting sun exists some point 
highest and best of all; and in this sun-light there was one, which sweeping 
over valley, ridge, and hill, left paler glory on either side, and shone above the 
rest. It rested at last in full refulgence on a lofty mound, as if down there it 
sank, and gathered up its brightness in a sweeping mass around itself. 

The far hills, the river, the near valley, were all seen first, before the sight 
rested where the strongest light fell down, and this first by the sculptor, who, 
touching M. Verdot and Madeline, cried in an under breath, half fear, half 
wonder— 

“‘ Great God, look there, the spirit to the poet!—the God to the prophet : look 
there!” he pointed, and all in wonder looked. ‘“ Look!” he again cried, “a 
moment for inspiration if man ever had.” 

Upon a giant mound where this sun fell, where up its sides toiled hundreds 
of barrow-men, of Herculean frame (for they were principally English), stood 
one man seen above the rest, not only bya still more Herculean height, but by 
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the grandeur of his form and attitude. The strong sunlight — on his 
figure, making a background, as it were, of intense light, every muscle, every 
feature, every limb, was magnified and brought out in acutest outline. His 
head and arms were bare, his chest uncovered, so that the ample blouse hun 
off him like a Roman toga, or the mantle of an Athenian -man. Heh 
been levelling the earth around with eee hand ; and now, with hands upraised 
before him, and the spade poised for the descending leverage, the heaving chest 
—the muscular throat—the face acute, intent—the eyes searching to see that 
the level of the embankment was not raised above its angle of altitude,—he 
stood in grandest bearing and augustness, the type, the representative, the God of 
those great laws of Positive Labour, which by their results will raise the whole 
actual condition of humanity, and by bringing excellence, hitherto ideal, into exist- 
ence, make the whole 7; of man a splendid thing of worth and glory. 

“ Did I not say so?’* spoke the benignant abbé, “ that in actual labour lies 
the most wonderful portion of the ideal ; that in labour serviceable to human 

rogress exists the elements of a far grander and sublimer poetry than in mere 
abour serving to the pastime of a mob, the pleasure of an hour. The volitions 
of the body are but reflects of the volitions of the soul; each movement but an 
index of the actual being of the moment; hence art, in representing conditions 
of such volitions, will become sublime—grandly sublime—when not, as here- 
tofore, it is representative of mere sensual purpose, or impossible beatitude, but 
of the unity of the body and soul, thought and strength in what is rightly 
called LaBour. More profound poetry, I say, in the steam-engine, and man’s 
sovereignty over it, than was ever in an arena of gladiators, however glorious 
in their physical perfection or invincible in their strength—more poetry in the 
giant steam-ship, which bridges the great oceans of the world and makes one 
continent of all earth’s own surface, than even in the citadel or pyramid ; more 
poetry in the loom of a million spindles—more poetry in the plough which needs 
no goad or whip—more try in the dial of a telegraph—more poetry and 
ideality in the winged car, that shall yet supersede the tram-way and the steam- 
ship, than in the races of charioteers, the brute force of naked men, the battle- 
field, or the pomp of priestcraft. Art can never die, for God wills it that 
progressive thought and excellence should be one ; and men forget, when they 
say that art is dead, that the various conditions which now eee 
act and re-act one upon another, however distant their link of connection. 
luxurious aristocracy, a brutal people, one freed man to ten slaves, as in 
Athens, at the time of Phidias and Pericles, twenty thousand yearly victims 
in the Roman amphitheatres,—and yet in its then condition art was sub- 
lime ; but what will it yet be, when man is, in full acceptation, free—not, how- 
ever, free in the way demagogues preach—when labour is honoured for its 
intrinsic worth, when laws exist through the-actions of men, when wealth is 
distributed, and when the only priest is he who is great in mind and soul P—I 
say, in such a time, art, as delineating the results of science and nature, will be 
a thing too great for comprehension now, greater than it has ever been, 
sublime beyond our highest imagination. Therefore, art can never die, if we 
had no other sign to judge by than what now stands before us as a type for its 
excellence, in but the simplest unity of mental and material labour.” 

‘“‘ A moment for inspiration,” was all the sculptor answered. 

“To think, too,” said the engineer, “ how wonderfully he took at once to 
labour, not merely comprehending, but suggesting, and a to 
every task I set before him. The men, under such a leadership, have accom- 
plished prodigies of work—nothing of difficulty would daunt them, I believe.” 

“It teaches me much, too,” said M. Verdot, “of how the great conditions of 
human progress are connected with the bringing into unity the labour of 
thought and strength.” 

As they thus spoke the spade was struck into the earth; and the athléte, 
turning as he heaved the weight before him, saw the group upon the grassy 
height. At that distance they could see his eyes dilate with affection and 
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joy, his chest upheave, his whole frame vital with the volition of intense 
feeling ; and, bending, he struck the spade again into the sod; and, thrusting 
the blouse across his chest, descended the mound, and ascended the height 
whereon they stood. 

With his old manner of affection and reverence he took the sculptor’s hand, 
and stood before him. 

Presently, almost without a word, they moved onward to the open grass- 
plot before the old chateau. Beautiful flower-beds in luxuriant prime; the 
oleanders growing in thick-leaved clumps; and in their shade a rustic seat or 
so. On one of these stood a rich basket of large size, of bronze-work—Hans’ 
hobby-horse and workmanship, so fragile in its volutes, its leaves, its tracery 
of men and angels, amidst over-arching leaves, its spindles, its shafts, like 
lattices of cloisters dim, and yet so stout and strong as to have borne the 
gathered corn of Ruth, or the most lavish offering of the summer goddess—and 
now, @ marriage-gift to Madelene, was filled with the richest flowers the garden 
yielded. The rose and the orange-blossom, the Narcissus and the double- 
gilliflower, the clove-carnation and the drooping hyacinth,—all these, blending 
together, made beauty doubly beautiful, and fi ied. the air with a rich falling 
incense of perfume. And, what was more than even loveliness or matchless 
odour, a little, tiny sprite, not larger than a rose, though golden hued, 
chirped, twitted, flitted amongst them—sometimes seen, sometimes hidden in 
the greenness of the leaves—and this was [esprit de beauté, the canary of M. 
Quetelet, now grown so tame that it wanted not a cage, but sought its food 
from loving hands, and drank from out the goblets of the summer flowers. 

But whilst some looked on, whilst others gathered round a table spread for 
the evening meal with wine, and rich fruits, and pastry, Madelene and Oder- 
somme and M. Bienfaisance, were watching Narcisse as lifted up and nestled 
in the arms of the athléte, her beauty in its childishness and innocence blending 
with his grandeur and his strength, made unconsciously a matchless group 
for eyes to look on. 

And thus they stood as the evening sun fell quite away behind the ridges of 
the distant shore ; he, original of the great God of Labour, which has since 
then immortalised the chisel of the Dane—she of Mercy ministering to his 
labours; and both together of that matchless group which personifies strength 
softened by gentleness, harshness of will subdued by grace of mind, timidity 
upraised by courage, and of minds, — union, producing noblest qualities— 
Tae MarriaGes or THE NewER AGE 

Let it not be said that Art is dead. In the majesty and combination of 
labour lies the majesty of Art, and man will more naturally depict the high 
ideal in proportion as perfected natures live and breathe around him. 
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THE STORY OF MY WALK HOME AT NIGHT, 
AND OF THE DOG THAT FOLLOWED ME. 


By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 


“ Goop-nrg, Peter; remember me to all your friends that know me. Ah! 
it’s a fine night—the stars are shining and the moon is out. You'll havea 
nice walk home.” (A shiver.) “It’s cold, though; very cold. That’s 
right ; ‘wrap your cloak about you,’ as the old song says. Good night !—” 

“Good night, Miles,” said I, “as I shook hands with my friend Miles 
Wingfield, and, instead of wrapping a cloak about me, as the aptness of the 
accidental quotation induced him rather more figuratively than justly to advise 
me to do, I buttoned up my last button, put up the stiff thick collar of my 
great watch-coat, and — out from his door. 

The night was, as Miles said, fine. The air was clear, with that peculiar 
sort of transparent moonlight suffusing it which I have had occasion to observe 
indicates approaching rain. The stars were as bright as so many little silver 
spangles dotting a dark-blue velvet, and the moon’s 


“ Boat of light” 


swam, or sailed (whichever figure you prefer), in its landless sea of sky. The 
pavements were clean and dry; and the hour—half-past eleven—seemed to 
sufficiently account for the silent streets, and for the only occasional glim 

of gaslight, streaming through a chink or out of a half-closed door, which I 
encountered as I walked along. 

I passed a few "nape meg and the man-of-all-work was putting up and 
clattering with the shutters, while a policeman, perhaps, would be standing 
opposite him, with his great-coat on, and his cape hanging at his side, rolled 
tightly up like a trumpet, watching him as if he took a sudden and a most 
extraordinary interest in what he saw going forward, and now and then ex- 
changing a word or two with he of the strap and pint-pots. 

Now and then there was a shrill female laugh, and the rumble of a stray 
cab or hackney-coach. 

Miles’s house was situated in one of the bye streets which are to be found in 
the neighbourhood of Doctors’ Commons, and I got very well, and very satis- 
factorily along, until I reached the dingy defiles and corkscrew courts at the 
back of Pickett-street, near Temple-bar. 

I had just turned out of Clement’s-lane into the darkness of a narrow street 
near, when [ stumbled at something on the pavement, and, suddenly recover- 
ing myself, and looking down a court which was at my left hand, was startled 
at seeing some black on close to me, the character of which I was strangely 
puzzled to make out. e court was dingy enough to have recalled to my 
mind the old days of the Plague, when, as contemporaneous records assure us, 
that awful scourge of the great city of London was at all times to be found 
lurking in some dark alley or obscure corner of it. It seemed neither the 
entrance to a stable-yard for invalided hackney-carriages or disabled cabs, nor a 
factory, or a butcher's slaughter-house ; but somethin ing of the charac- 
teristics of each of them, but the character of none. e lamp with its horny 
glass and battered top sent but a feeble light down the court; and in the dis- 
tance, looking down it, I could only see shapeless objects, and a gutter, 

tting blacker and more distinct as it drew down towards me. I stood and 

ooked for a moment or two at that which had attracted my notice, and 
discovered that the object was a large black dog, whose wet hair seemed to 
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hang over his gaunt sides like a drapery of rags, or the dripping hair of a 
wet Triton just dipped up out of the sea, like a flannel-gowned bather at a 
watering-place. Much of nature’s covering, however, he could not boast, for his 
coat seemed in places to have been worn smooth, or worn away, by frequent forced 
passages on his part through ragged stone walls. But the creature's eyes were 
the most remarkable feature about him, for whether it was owing to the 
reflected light of the lamp, or some optical result springing from our positions 
with regard to one another, I cannot tell, but Ghay ‘Gaiaied like two small 
red-hot cinders, though now and then they reduced and fined themselves awa: 
to the dotted semblance of two points of burning wires. I did not waste muc. 
more time in contemplating this strange animal, nor, to confess a truth, did I 
feel much inclination so to do, or care for the investigation, which was not of 
the most pleasing character. I recovered from my surprise, and, turning 
away, passed on, and that a little quicker, I acknowledge, than before. 

“God bless your honour! sure couldn’t you help a poor starving crethur 
what’s not got no roof to cover him nor nothing to buy a bit o’ bread wid ? 
Sure, sir, it’s a hungry wife I’ve got at home, just lain in, and six starving little 
babbies. Oh, sir, I'd return you many thanks.” 

“T’ve got nothing to give you, my good friend,” said I, as I trotted along’; 
but, on second thoughts, as the poor fellow kept on limping after me with 
pitiable pertinacity, I thought that perhaps I might have something to give him, 
too ; and so I dived into my right-hand pocket, and extracted twopence there- 
from, which I handed him. 

In a few minutes I was in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and was moving along the 
dead wall* which runs on the east side of the square; I had forgotten the dog, 
but in the silence of the place I thought I heard something coming pat, pat, 
after me, and, a round, sure enough I saw that same black dog which I 
had taken such a dislike to at the first glance, had followed me. I confess that 
I was made rather uncomfortable at the fact, for, of all things, really I believe a 
strange dirty dog sticking at one’s heels, and popping first on one side and then 
on the other of them, when you look round at it, is the most annoying in the 
world, unless it be indeed the footsteps of a man following you, whom you are 
unwilling to look back at as much as to say “ what are you up to ?”—inasmuch 
as you think that in doing so you might, even to yourself, be countenancing the 
idea of design which may, after all, only exist in your own too sensitive and 
fidgetty imagination. I turned round, and seriously I looked the dog full in the 
face ; and he stopped, too, with an uplifted paw, and a face of curiosity, as if he 
had been suddenly and unnecessarily arrested in his plodding trot after my 
heels, as they bobbed backwards and forwards before him, and wanted to know 
the reason of it. Our eyes met, and I thought the dog looked quite the reverse 
of pleased at being interrupted. I stood still and waved him away with my 
umbrella, and, after two or three bolting sort of, though ineffectual, attempts to 
pass before me, the animal fairly evacuated the pavement, with his tail hanging 
between his legs like a dangling rope over the stern of a black Newcastle ship. 
I now thought the dog would give up his following of me, seeing ‘that he had 
received so marked an intimation that his attendance was a compliment I by no 
means desiderated, and could very comfortably dispense with. His dogship dis- 
ne me sulkily in the darkness, and I went on my way, as Christian in the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ” says, rejoicing. 

I passed through Holborn: 4arnaile, and put my hands in my front pockets 
and turned my head away, as I wanted to avoid it, as I encountered the sharp 
wind coming down Holborn. I passed few people, and only occasionally saw 
one or two perhaps, conversing, in -—) tones, as they seemed, down a 
turning or at the corner of the street. I had lost the dog for good and all, and 
congratulated myself that the strange liking which he had seemed so suddenly to 
have taken for me, had resigned place to some object of greater attraction, or 


* Now the side of Lincoln’s-inn New Hall. 
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had given way, which I flattered myself was most probable, before my firm 
and rock-like rejection of his advances. I had always, and ever had since m 
childhood, when I once pulled down a black china dog on my head when I was 
reaching after a cup of treacle on the mantel-piece, a prejudice against black 
dogs. Moreover, there was something in the appearance of this dingy raga- 
muffin of a dog not quite as honest, or, as the Scotch say, “ not just as canny” 
as I liked. Physiognomy goes a great way in dogs as well as it does in 
Christians, and this creature’s countenance, I would undertake to swear before 
all the Pagan priests of Heathenesse, or the Braves of the Dog-ribbed Indians, 
was by no means a letter of recommendation to him. 

Plague the dog! I had, on setting out, intended to devote my walk home to 
the thinking about, and settling in my own mind, several important concerns 
which, strictly speaking, I wanted time to trouble my head about, and analyse 
in the occupation of my daily life. 

I am rather given to economising my time by using up the hours I spend in 
the street in walking from one place to another, especially at night, which I 
esteem the season most favourable to reflection. 1 say that I am in the habit 
of appropriating my walks, and particularly my walks home agen to disqui- 
sitions upon all sorts of interesting subjects, but this night, I may say, with 
the Roman Emperor, “ I had lost a day,” if the expression be not too much of 
an Irishism—a something in which I am afraid Iam not eg approach- 
ing an indulgence. The dog gee my thoughts exclusively. I could not 
get my mind into a train, though I puffed and blowed towards it like a railroad 
engine. I tried hard to banish him from my memory, and to force myself to 
begin upon a task of House which I set myself, but vulgarly it was no go. 
My Pegasus took the bridle between his teeth, and spite of my kicking and 
spurring, only jumped forward, and hither and thither as if his were tied. 

was wondering, where the dog was then, whether he had lost his owner, or 
whether he had an owner at all, which was something that I doubted. My 
mind ran on, involuntarily it seemed, or rather voluntarily, for I and my mind 
were certainly at that time of two different ways of thinking, with speculations 
as to what the dog saw in me; certainly he must have seen something in me to 
have followed me. Whether there was some sympathy between us, which I was 
not to understand, and which, I dare say, I should not have understood if it 
had been revealed to me, or whether there might not be some resemblance, un- 
known on my part, in me toa former master of the creature, or some mentees 
even in my disposition to the dog’s disposition ; whether we were not co: ; 
had been connected, or were yet to be connected together or implicated in, or 
mixed up with some transaction, or some passage of life, or some something or 
other which I could not name even to myself, and which, provokingly, slipped 
through my fingers when I attempted to catch hold of it to think about it. 

That dogs without some good reason of their own do not take these sudden 
fancies in their heads and pursue them in the teeth of all opposition—even 
umbrella opposition—and stick to their purpose through such obstruction as 
sticks might offer to them, I was well persuaded, and this persuasion made me 
search still deeper into myself, to find at the bottom of my sack of doubts and 
chase up into a corner of it an explanation of the mystery and an elucidation 
of the botheration—in short, to find a reason for it. The dog had got hold of 
my thoughts as he, like a dog, would have of a table cloth, and he pulled them 
about, dragging them through the dirt when I wanted to keep them fair and 
smooth, to lay them straight that I might look into them. 

In this state of uncertainty I got to the end of Broad-street, St. Giles’s, and 
was passing the great Brewhouse at the end of Oxford-street, with the imme+ 
diate intention of crossing over the road, when what should I see, coming over 
the road to meet me, with al]. the friendliness and reconciliation in the world, 
but that ugly black dog again. I fairly started, but I did not go back, and 
persevered boldly across the crossing, giving him a sidelong look as we 
as the sailors would call it, on opposite tacks. The dog went astarn some little 
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distance, and then hauled his wind with the evident intention of getting in my 
wake—being evidently wide awake to my wish of getting rid of him, and as 
evidently determined that if he could crowd sail after me that I shouldn't. I 
did not really know what to do with the devil of a dog. All down the weary 
length of Oxford-street did this untiring four-legged devil keep pace with me. 
Sometimes he shot ahead; and then, audaciously, he would bring to till I 
passed him again, as if he did it on pu to tantalise me. Sometimes he was 
trotting on one side of me and sniffing in at the shop-doors ; at others he ran in 
the gutter and stopped at the lamp-posts and was poking his nose round them. 
I walked fast, but it was of no use, the dog got up his steam and paddled alon 
faster. I walked slow, and even stopped, but the dog either glided, as it ve 
noiselessly after me, or stop when I stopped, and looked at me with all his 
eyes as plainly as if he said, “ You do not escape me; I have my eye upon 
you.” At the corner of Wells-street I gave the dog the slip (but the Ros 
wouldn’t take it, as the reader will find) and popped into a doorway, keeping 
as close up as I could to prevent the creature seeing me. I was in strong hopes 
as I saw the dog plod sulkily on with his hang-dog aspect, and his tail as usual 
dangling to the ground, that by this maneuvre I had weathered him; but, I 
reckoned without my host, or rather without my dog. I waited with great 
anxiety for a minute or two, not daring to stir and hardly breathing, but sure 
enough, by the light of a single melancholy gaslight at the street corner, I saw 
the black apparition come trooping back again upon his own footsteps, and 
make directly for my place of concealment. I did not wait for him to come up 
to me, but shot across the street and ran down Oxford-street with my hands in 
re veo and my hat before my eyes as if I had been pursued by all the 
fi of Dante’s Inferno, or all the dogs that ever wore collar in full cry after 
me. The reader may fancy how I was terrified, when I tell him that the 
= of the dog’s run accompanied me all the way, until I was compelled, as 

may say, to slacken sail for want of wind. The dog seemed quite contented 
at this compromise, and took in his canvass with as much indifference as if there 
was nothing in it at all, and as if he was my own dog, and that I knew it, and 
as if he was nobody’s else, and not nobody’s at all. 

The dog, too, was getting uglier and uglier; the wiry hair hung before his 
face with more forlorn divergence ; his black sides looked more gaunt and lanky 
than ever; his shambling legs x: ared to lengthen, and his tail now trailed 
along the pavement behind him like a dead snake that he was dragging alon 
in his mouth. His jaws waxed hollow—his eyes acquired a sharp, famished 
expression, and they seemed to sink into his head—he looked as if he was grow- 
ing altogether bigger ; and as I looked back at him, and he seemed so loose and 
tumbling about, I could not divest myself of the horrible idea that I was pur- 
sued by the skeleton of a hyena, which therewith, as well as he could, to 


** Mask bis monstrous visage,” 


had hastily thrown his skin over him to pursue me in. 

In this uncomfortable manner, and with this ugly attendant at my heels, 
was I condemned to measure the len of Oxford-street till I came to 
Orchard-street ; and in my way to my home, which was then situated in the 
neighbourhood of the ware-road, I tried to escape his pertinacious at- 
tendance by diving down all the blind courts and dark alleys that I could turn 
up in my memory, and all the crookedest streets which I could make straightest 


for. , 

I doubled and re-doubled. I tried all means of shaking off my unnatural 
appendage ; but the dog seemed to stick the closer to me for my attempts to 
disengage myself. In fact, it seemed evident that the dog had made up his mind 
to see me home, notwithstanding hints which the dullest dog ought to have 
taken, and with this unhappy conclusion, and in despair of freeing myself of 
him, I resigned myself to my fate. 

There was something spectral—something alarming—something which made 
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me tremble, in the solemn procession I was making of the streets with this black 
devil of a dirty dog behind me, with the gaunt shadow that he cast and his 
jaws that were gasping like a steam-engine. I felt that there was something 
ominous in this unearthly, this shadowy gliding about. I began to suspect— 
and a dreadful and miserable suspicion it was—that I was mysteriously ful- 
filling some dark pre-ordination of fate ; that I and the dog were two; that we 
were associated together in some symbolical, some preternatural prefiguration 
of which [ could not make either head or tail, and I hardly suspected the dog 
of being more able to make head or tail of it than I. I began to conclude my- 
self a doomed man; that the ministers of destiny were dogging me; and that 
the thing behind me was a demon, which had infused itself into the shape of 
the dog, on purpose the more naturally to carry through his object on me. 

I grew alarmed at these reflections; and on reaching my door, of which I 
had a key, I determined to make one last effort to get rid of my frightful 
familiar. To this end I turned the key, and, barely leaving enough of the 
door open to permit of my entrance, I darted in-doors and clapped the door to 
with the speed of thought. 

The reader will sympathise in my happiness when I found that I was alone, 
that I had my passage all to myself, and that I had done the dog at last. I 
felt so inspirited at this discovery, that I determined to have a last and self- 
congratulating look at the creature where he was on the door-step, through my 
window above, and I hastily fastened up the street-door, with the intention of 
getting a light and moving off up-stairs for the purpose. 

I seized the box of lucifer-matches, which had been left out for me, lighted 
my candle, and turned round. I started with fright. There actually lay the 
dog on the rug at the stair-foot, watching me with a lanky-looking malignity, 
mixed with a certain air of grinning triumph, which lon remember but 
cannot find words to express. 

I was haunted! I was lost! I was doomed! I was run down by hell- 
hounds! The devil was before me in the likeness of a black dog; and that I 
was his object I could no longer doubt. I rushed up stairs with a headlong 
precipitation I cannot describe, over the dog, and darted into my sitting-room, 
with the dog’s tread heard coming up behind me." 

My sitting-room was a dull, cheerless sort of one, certainly incapable of 
assisting me in my terrors, as it only heightened the loneliness of my situation. 
I went to the fire-place and sat down, trying to devise some means of getti 
rid of this infernal dog with the least noise I could, and as little scandal an 
with as little disturbance to the house as possible, which I was unwilling to 
arouse and alarm, spite of my own fright. 

All the inmates were buried in profound slumber. The street was silent, ex- 
cept for the wail of the wind and the occasional shaking of the window frames. 
The dog extended his shaggy length in the darkest corner of the room some 
distance off from me, and, without making a movement, kept watching me, more 
like a black image with a couple of bright eyes in its head, moved by clockwork, 
than a real live dog. Icould not remove my optics from those bright stars of 
eyes. They seemed to glare into me and retain me in the one position, depriv- 
ing me, with a basilisk-like fascination, of the — of motion, or the power 
even of thought. My strength seemed to be taken away. I felt as if I could 
not cry out. I seemed watching with a supernatural species of unaccountable 
and unreasonable interest the eyes of the mysterious dog, as if I were spell- 
bound. I heard the clock in the silence strike the quarters of the hour one 
after the other, but I still remained powerlessly keeping up this extraordinary 
watch and insane vigil. I did even once or twice so far regain my self- ion 
as to be able to gasp and make a movement. I thought perhaps I might have 
even sneezed, though I all the time kept my eyes on the dog ; but a low growl, 
or a stooping forward of the creature’s head, and, at the corresponding time, a 
dreadful setting up of the wiry hair on the top of his head, like a cockatoo, as 
if he were preparing to spring upon me and tear me on the instant to pieces, 
constrained me instantly to resume my fixedness of attitude. 
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By-and-by I lost the chimes of the clock which I had before heard with 
monotonous and doleful recurrence, though it seemed half a day almost between 
each quarter of an hour. 

The street seemed to become more silent than ever, my candle burned dim, 
the walls of my room I fancied were receding, and the shadowy corner in which 
the dog sat appeared to widen and heighten into the proportions of a dark 
cavern of yawning magnitude, and incalculable depth. My eyes were still fixed 
on the dog, but he seemed to swell out and increase in bulk with the cavern, 
like a big bladder when wind is being blown forcibly into it. 

His sides circled out and grew shaggier, his forehead shot up into a flame- 
shaped peak, his mouth widened hideously, but drawing down at the same 
time, and disclosed long fangs, or rather tusks, like those of an elephant, with 
a length of tongue which was forked like that of a serpent. His legs grew 
mightier, terminating with long griflin claws instead of feet, his colour was 
changing and settling into a dingy green of scaly texture. Dragon wings of 
ample volume were spreading from his shoulders: in short, the dog was opening 
out like a piece of stage machinery, and assuming new horrors as rapidly as a 
kaleidoscope shifts its brilliant mosaics as they shake apart into new figures with 
every movement of the hand. 

I did not see much more for the candle struck off into a waltz with the 
snuffers to the music of the falling fire-irons, the walls sailed round like a 
diorama, and I verily believe that I fainted away. 

When I came to myself I found the room full of the people of the house, 
in their bedgowns and night-caps, who, with faces of wonder, were questioning 
me as to the cause of a noise which it seems I had made in sidling to the floor 
and bumping down on it off my chair. 

I looked round, but I saw no dog and felt instantaneously relieved. In 
answer to my questions what had become of the dog, I observed my friends to 
stare and shake their heads at one another, evidently prepossessed with the 
notion (a most unjust and most barbarous notion it was), that I had been 
drinking. I asked for brandy, but instead of giving me the brandy, which I 
wanted as some restorative after my fright, my landlord with hard-hearted 
indifference to my state, and actually with a grin of unfeeling stolidity on his 
countenance, dived his hand into my pocket, extracted my key, and locked up m 
cupboard before my face, telling me I had better go to bed and sleep it off. 
And what was I to sleep off? I was as sober as any of them. I was as sober 
as a judge. I would make an affidavit of it before any judge. 

I was assisted up stairs with much reluctance, and against my will was I 
put to bed, and had the pillow put ‘under my head, where my weakness and 
fright soon sent me to sleep, and I awoke next day, at nine o'clock, a new 
man. 

In the morning there was 


“Confirmation strong, as proof of Holy Writ,” 


that the dog had been in the house, and that my asseverations were true that I 
had only been alarmed by a hideous dog instead of having forgotten myself, and, 
in consequence of my inebriation, deluded myself with phantoms, for, on the 
maid servant going down stairs to open the shutters, she discovered that a back 
window had been left open over-night, through which, there is no doubt, the dog 
effected his escape, when alarmed by the noise of people coming down stairs. 

That mysterious dog I have never since seen, nor any dog which at all re- 
sembles him; but to my encounter with him, and to his pertinacious following 
of me, I am indebted for an adventure, and the public for this true story of my 
walk home at night, and of the dog which followed me. 

Now, that some friendly power may protect us from black-looking dogs which 
follow us home at night, and that the patron saint (for Ido not know his 
name, otherwise I would invoke him by it) of people who walk on foot may 
guard them from such outgoings and such incomings as those to which I have 
been victim, is my prayer, and my closing aspiration ! 























THE LETTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Orv Trmes,” (a Prize Porm)—* Toe Deatu-Kwyews or 


Ox! that one sweet letter of thine, love, 
Which you sent me long ago, 

Shall rest on this heart of mine, love, 
Whilst the red streams ebb and flow ! 

*Twas written by Purity’s hand, love; 
It told me thou wert mine! 

A thousand times have I scann’d, love, 
That one dear letter of thine! 


Ah! dost thou ever recal, love, 
That sunny time so fair, 

When you snatched me from the thrall, love, 
Of the deadly fiend, Drespatrr ? 

Thy hand from me they withheld, love; 
They said thou should’st ne’er be mine : 

But all my fears were dispelled, love, 
By that one bright letter of thine. 


We loved secure at first, love, 
Until envy stepp’d between, 

And a tempest o’er us burst, love, 
On Affection’s Spring serene ! 

They had borne thee far away, love ; 
They bade me all hope resign ; 

Yet I wrote full of hope each day, love, 
For one kind letter of thine. 


~ after day did close, love ;— 

Vith time ’tis drear to cope !— 

Night brought me no repose, love ; 
Day brought me nought to hope! 

No symptom of letter for me, love— 
No cheering sound nor sign— 

No tidings of thine or thee, love— 
No whisper of thee or thine! 


I thought—’Twas only a thought, love— 
“* Angels have proved untrue ; 

“ And their own sad fall have wrought, love, 
* From the high Hopyrean blue !” 

But my soul disdained such theme, love ! 
I knew thou wert too divine ; 

And I still lived on to dream, love, 
Of a letter at last of thine. 


At length the letter it came, love ;— 
How thrilled my brain with joy !— 
It proved thee still the same, love,—- 
A gem without alloy ! 
wn 2 














The Letter. 


It bade me to love thee still, dear, 
And never thy hand resign. 
A healer, of wonderful skill, dear, 
Was that bright, bless’d letter of thine. 


With a quaint device it was sealed, love, 
And it bore thy breath’s perfume ; 
And, oh! its contents revealed, love, 
What would hermits’ hearts consume. 
With a fairy pen it was traced, love, 
As if by the Graces trine ; 
No single mark is effaced, love, 
Of that one sweet letter of thine. 


A volume scarce could hold, Iove, 
What there thy hand had penned ; 
Oh! it seemed to glitter with gold, love, 
Like gifts which angels send. 
Tt had not an unwritten spot, love, 
*T was crossed at every line; 
And—like thyself—without blot, love, 
Was that one sweet letter of thine. 


With a playful wit it was bright, dear ; 
It had fancy’s gems a store ; 

It has maddened me with delight, dear, 
Ten thousand times and more. 

The freedom slaves attain, dear, 
With the largest gem of the mine, 

Hath not such bliss in its train, dear, 
As that one glad letter of thine. 


It gave to my arms a bride, love ; 
(Is ’t needful to name her name ?) 

Who, with sacred joy and with pride, love, 
Confess’d affection’s flame. 

It gave mea a form, love, 
To worship at earthly shrine ; 

And shield me from life’s dark storm, love, 
Did that one sweet letter of thine. 


Of that letter, love, never bereave me; 
And place it in my right hand 

When the breath of existence shall teave me, 
And at Heaven’s high gate F stand. 

For admission brief space shafl I pine, love, 
This LertsR shall second my prayer ; 

It gave me that pure heart of thine, love ; 

t will furnish my passport there. 


Yes! Furnish my rt to Heaven! 
For, since I’m thought worthy of thee, 
Hope whispers the voucher, thus given, 
Witt ne’er have its forfeit through me. 
And now let us think of this earth, love, 
Where already I taste bliss divine ; 
Where, as mate, I an ANGEL am worth, love, 
Through that one darling letter of thine. 

















BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


OF 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


HENRY I.—STEPHEN. 


Iw our last number the death of William Rufus formed the close of the article, 
in the course of which we sketched the life of the Conqueror, enumerated the 
principal effects of the Norman invasion, traced the origin and progress of the 
crusades, and indicated some of the results that flowed from those singular in- 
stitutions. On such a theme we would willingly expatiate yet more largely, 
were we not compelled to regain the track from which we had. so materially de- 
viated. In noticing, however, the lives of our country’s sovereigns, we shall 
have occasion to refer incidentally to the same subject; for not only were the 
aa monarchs engaged in the crusades, but several of the kings of 
ngland. 

Henry I., the youngest son of William the Conqueror, was born at Selby, 
Yorkshire, in 1068. Te enjoyed his father’s especial favour; and being of 
studious disposition, acquired a very considerable share of knowledge.* 
Though fond of learning, however, the pleasures of the chase possessed equal 
charms for him, as for is two royal predecessors. Indeed, it was from the 
scene of the late king’s fatal disaster that Henry hastened to Winchester, to 
seize his brother’s treasury, and cause his proclamation as William Rufus’s right- 
ful successor. The latter point seems to have been questioned by many, inas- 
much as his elder brother, Robert, then returning from the Holy Land, should, 
in virtue of his descent, assume the English throne. But the chivalrous duke 
was still far away: Henry considered his claim perfectly tenable, and therefore 
shaped his measures accordingly. His exertions received their reward: the 
people, allured by his apparent wish to relieve their depressed condition, sup- 
ported his pretensions; while the recall of Anselm from banishment, and the 
expulsion of the most obnoxious of the nobility, confirmed the popular feeling 
which had been exhibited in his favor. Henry was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey by that prelate in August, 1135, four days subsequently to Rufus’s death. 
Immediately after his accession, and in accordance with his promises, he restored 
the church to its former immunities, released several prisoners, engaged to re-en- 
force the much-cherished laws of Edward the Confessor, abolished the observance 
of the curfew bell, rescinded his brother's illegal ordinances, and undertook to 
exercise the liberties connected with the feudal system with justness and modera- 
tion, and to oblige his barons to follow the same course. Such numerous reform- 
atory stipulations, though yet unfulfilled, animated his subjects with sanguine 
hopes of the wisdom of their new sovereign, and effectually secured their alle- 
giance. Another prudent proceeding on’ the part of Henry was his marriage 
with the Princess Maud or Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm, King of Scotland, 
and “of the right kingly kin of England.” The ceremony was solemnised by 


* Henry received his education at the Abbey of Abingdon. Part of the monastery is, 
we believe, now appropriated to the lecture-room of the Mechanics’ Institute of that 
town: but the gateway is the only portion of the venerable edifice that has preserved its 
original form. 
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Archbishop Anselm, after which his consort was consecrated and crowned 
queen. Nature dispensed not with niggard hands beauty of form in the person 
of Matilda, neither did external charms alone constitute her excellencies. She 
had devoted much time to literature, was educated at the Abbey of Wilton, and 
had imbibed the deep religious enthusiasm, not unallied with real piety, so con- 
Pager in the dark ages. At her royal residence in Westminster she received 
the visits of scholars and foreigners, of the rich as well as the poor. Many 
came to inspect her magnificent abode, others on account of her liberality and 
munificence ; all left her presence not only benefited by her generosity, but loud 
in admiration of her holy life and admirable demeanor. In the year 1118, 
however, death removed this estimable queen. ‘The people mourned over their 
irreparable loss, and testified their respect by celebrating her funeral obsequies 
in a manner adapted to her high rank and blameless character. 

Not long after Henry’s accession, his brother Robert arrived in his paternal 
dominions ; and through the earnest solicitations of Flambard, bishop of Dur- 
ham, whose conduct had caused his expulsion from that diocese, the Norman 
duke resolved to invade England, and wrest the crown from the head of the 
usurper. [Henry reposed faith in his subjects, a large number of whom sup- 
ported his standard; so that on Robert’s landing at Portsmouth, in August, 
1101, his ranks met with few accessions. Happily, the two brothers terminated 
what might have been a very sanguinary contest, in an amicable mode. The 


duke accepted the proposals of Henry, in accordance with which he relinquished 


all claim to the English throne, and received an annual payment of three thou- 
sand marks. Some additional stipulations were contained in the agreement ; 
but the latter having been ratified by twelve lords connected with both parties, 
the unnatural dispute was adjusted, and Robert remained several weeks at the 
English court, on terms of the utmost good feeling. Though rebellion had 
been so far subdued, an under current of disaffection pervaded the minds of 
many of the duke’s most powerful adherents, and of this circumstance Hen 

was not ignorant: he therefore at once adopted measures to eradicate the evil, 
by punishing the offenders, besieging their castles, and confiscating their pro- 

rt 


polis , however, had the king emerged from the difficulties of one contest, 
than another arose. He was now at variance with Archbishop Anselm and Po 
Paschal. The former being a rigorous prelate, full of zeal and devotion in 
maintaining the principles of his religion, witnessed with evident dislike the 
power which the sovereign possessed in ecclesiastical matters, and resolved to 
abrogate that geo of the royal prerogative which applied to clerical investi- 
ture.* Anselm enjoyed the Pontifical support; Henry based his opposition 
upon custom, certainly not an insignificant reason. The haughty behaviour of 
the prelate and the resistance of the king rendered the dispute still more for- 
midable; ambassadors were dispatched to Rome—repeated conferences were 
held between the conflicting parties—the English monarch represented, that he 
would rather lose his crown than renounce the right of investiture; to which 
Paschal replied, “ I will sooner lose my life than suffer the privileges of the Church 
thus to be usurped.” At last, ieeaah the entreaty of Adela, Countess of Blois— 
the sister of Henry—and the unsatisfactory position in which the Pope’s domin- 
ions had fallen, the long-pending affair was terminated by the English sovereign 
ielding to the combined commands of Anselm and Paschal II., and the 
atter in return enjoining the observance on the part of the clergy, of the regal 
authority in minor ecclesiastical concerns. It is hardly possible, at this remote 


* Since the reign of Charlemagne, the right of conferring bishoprics by the presenta- 
tion of a staff and ring, had been considered to belong especially to the regal dignity. 
Of this liberty Henry was highly jealous, and therefore endeavoured by every possible 
means to prevent the right of investiture passing into the hands of the clergy. If 
viewed in a political light, no doubt the possession of clerical patronage may be benefi- 
cial to Government, but religion, like every other subject which concerns the individual 
alone, should be fettered by no invidious legislative enactments. 
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period, to realise the ideas which provoked the religious dissensions of the 
early ages ; so powerful was clerical and Papal influence in those days, that the 
whole framework of society relapsed into disorder, if civil authority became 
arrayed against Pontifical sway. This dispute acquires additional importance, 
from the fact of its being the first of a long list of contests between the popes 
and the sovereigns of England. 

The disturbed state of Normandy, and the inability of Robert to restore 
tranquillity, induced the people to solicit the aid of Henry ; a pretext which he 
had repeatedly desired for invading that country and dethroning his brother. 
Between Robert and Henry little affection really subsisted; they were so different 
in character, so unlike in disposition, that the ties of relationship neither preven- 
ted an open rupture, nor the commission of the most ungenerous acts. In 
order to procure the assistance of his subjects, Henry convened a parliament in 
London, at which he adverted to Robert’s incapacity, the sufferings endured by the 
Normans, the good feeling he had manifested towards his brother, notwithstand- 
ing his arrogance and numerous provocations ; concluding his address by calling 
on the English to defend the miserable Normans, and thus to perform a duty 
not only beneficial to that oppressed nation, but one which would reflect honor 
on themselves and their country. The king’s speech, while it exaggerated the 
failings of Robert, and the hapless condition of the inhabitants, elicited 
the approbation of parliament—obtained the requisite supplies, and thus fur- 
nished Henry with the means of invading Robert's dominions. The contending 
armies met at Tinchebrai, on the 27th September, 1106. The Norman duke, 
with the aid of some French troops, encountered those of his brother; but the 
resolute crusader who had fought so bravely in the Holy Land, though he 
evinced his usual military snculalan and intense ardor, could not withstand the 
attacks of the English; his forces were defeated, four hundred knights and ten 
thousand soldiers succumbed to the successful Henry. The Conqueror returned 
to his kingdom ; Robert was incarcerated in Cardiff Castle, where he remained till 
death released him from his unjust confinement, after a period of twenty-eight 
years. 

Such is a sketch of one of the most disgraceful proceedings by which the annals 
of our history are tarnished. Were it possible, we would fain adduce some rea- 
sons to extenuate Henry’s conduct, but we cannot. Our sympathy, therefore, 
unconsciously flows towards the generous Norman duke, the brilliancy of whose 
military qualities, the enthusiasm of whose nature, and the romantic character 
of whose life, were admirably adapted to the excitement of the crusades, but 
unsuited to the civilised intriguing courtiers with whom he became associated, 
after returning from the Holy Land. Robert was too liberal, too confid- 
ing, too scrupulous to shine as a sovereign; it was on the battle field, sur- 
rounded by chivalrous, ardent soldiers, pursuing their route to Palestine to 
rescue it from the hand of the infidel, that Robert had scope for his warrior 
talents and reckless ambition. Henry was a calculating, aspiring, but prudent 
prince, one with whom the Norman duke could not co-operate, much less live 
on terms of constant friendship. is body was buried in the choir of Glouces- 
ter Cathedral, where a tomb was erected, bearing the arms of France and England, 
and a full-length portrait carved in oak. This highly-interesting relic, 
though despoiled by the Parliamentary soldiers in the reign of Charles I, 
was subsequently restored and beautified, and, we believe, still remains in the 
venerable pile. 

The disquietude which prevailed in Henry's Norman dominions, together 
with the hostile policy observed by the neighbouring Continental sovereigns, 
rendered the rest of his reign anything but peaceful. ‘The Welsh, too, harassed 
his kingdom, and proved a source of prolonged trouble. Their mountainous 
country effectually retarded the movements of the troops intended to punish 
them; the royai forces having always failed in achieving a complete victory, 
though they sometimes succeeded in chastising the marauders. One method that 
the king adopted towards effecting their subjugation, was planting a colony of 
Flemings near Ross and Pembroke, whose presence might tend to repress the 
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rebellious spirit of the Welsh, as well as preserve the locality on which they 
were settled. 

In 1120 that sad event occurred by which Henry was deprived of his only 
son, William, and the nation of the lineal descendant of the Anglo-Saxon royal 
family. ‘The king, after remaining four years in Normandy, resolved to return 
to England with his son, who was then about the age of sixteen. The former 
set sail from Barfleur with a numerous retinue, and arrived safely; but the 
latter, having embarked rather later than his father, promised to reward the 
crew provided his vessel first reached the British coast ; and, in order to effect 
this, the helmsman steered so near the land as to run the ship on a rock. One 
person alone survived to communicate the mournful intelligence to the dis- 
consolate monarch, who, from that period (it is said), was never seen to laugh. 
More than three hundred lives were lost on this occasion, many of whom com- 

rised the flower of the nobility. ‘The circumstance has been amply narrated 
in nearly all the histories of England, from the largest quarto to the most 
diminutive octavo. We consider the death of Prince William as one of the 
most beneficial accidents which could have happened, inasmuch as he 
threatened that, were he ever elevated to the throne, “he would make the 
people draw the plough like oxen.” Surely such a king would have proved a 
destroyer rather than a saviour of his country—a disgrace rather than an 
ornament. 

The subsequent events that transpired during Henry’s reign, do not call for . 
especial attention. After the death of his consort Matilda, he formed an 
alliance with Adelais, the daughter of Geoffrey, Duke of Louvain. He settled 
the English crown on his only legitimate child, the Empress Matilda, to whom 
the barons thrice tendered an oath of fealty.* Towards the autumn of the 
year 1133, the king passed over to Normandy for the last time. The day of his 
embarkation (the 2nd August) was rendered memorable by an eclipse of the 
sun, and shortly afterwards two earthquakes took place ; circumstances which 
inspired the superstitious inhabitants with forebodings of some dire event. 

enry’s death occurred on the 2nd of December, 1135, at the Castle of Lyon, 
near Rouen, from an illness, that some authorities allege arose from eating lam- 
preys. His last hours are described in the following letter from Hugo, Abbot of 
Reading, to Pope Innocent :—* I have deemed it proper to write to your wom 4 
affection concerning the king, my master, never to be remembered but wi 
grief: for, being seized with sudden sickness, he wished for me to console his 
sufferings, and sent messengers as soon as possible for that purpose. I went, 
and passed three melancholy days with him. Agreeably to my suggestion, he 
confessed his sins, and laid aside all his animosities. Through the grace of God, 
and through our advice, and that of the bishops, he engaged to attend to the 
amendment of his life. Under this promise, according to our office, on the 
third day, and three days successively, we gave him absolution. He devoutly 
adored the cross of Our Lord, received His body and blood ; bestowed his alms 
thus, saying—‘ Let my debts be paid, let the wages and stipends which I owe 
be discharged, let the remainder be distributed to the poor.’ I wish they who 
held, and do hold, his treasures, had done likewise. At last, I earnestly stated 
to him our duty concerning the unction of the sick, which the Church —~. 
from the apostle St. James, and, at his own devout request, I anointed him 
with holy oil. Thus he rested in peace, and may God grant him the repose he 
loved.” 

Such was the apparently tranquil departure of Henry I., surnamed Beauclerc. 
We trust his feelings, accorded with the narrative of the zealous priest and warm 
admirer, though we entertain no little doubt on that ground. The kings of 


* Maud or Matilda was twice married. Her first husband was Henry V., Emperor 
of Germany; her second, Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou. Rapin, in his History 
of England, states that a sum equal to £824,850 of our money was drained from the 
inhabitants to furnish her witha dowry! Her father, Henry, was most affectionately 
attached to her, and bequeathed all his possessions both in Britain and on the Continent 
to this, his only child. 
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yore adopted a very convenient plan of atoning for their “ high crimes and mis- 
demeanors,” that of building and endowing sacred edifices. Henry followed 
the same course, having established the sees of Ely and Carlisle, together 
with the abbeys of Hyde, Chester, and Reading. In this last monastery 
the remains of its royal founder were deposited, and a suitable tomb erected 
over his ashes. Alas! few traces are now visible of that once important abbey. 
Not long since, we repaired to the locality on which it formerly stood, but saw 
only the remnants of high walls, composed of a flinty, gravelly kind of stone, 
Near its site, a Catholic place of worship has been constructed—some parts of 
which, were formed of the fragments scattered on the adjoining ground. Ween- 
tered the church ; the melodious tones of the singers’ voices fell upon the ear with 
singular harmony and appropriateness ; the priest recited with solemnity and 
earnestness ; while the “dim religious” light that pervaded the building seemed 
in unison with the mystic creed professed by the believers in the Virgin Mary. 
The service was ended, the place became deserted, the people went to their 
homes, the minister and his attendants removed the image upon whose efficacy 
so many reposed their hopes, and nothing save the bare walls were left. In- 
sensibly the thoughts reverted to the palmy days of the abbey, when the 
monks, clad in their distinctive attire, trod the ancient edifice; and when the 
holiness and hospitality of its inmates excited the admiration of the eloquent 
writer, William of as Happily, the Catholic religion has, in a 
great measure, yielded to the Protestant: the faith enjoined by the former 
resting on an insecure foundation, that of the latter on a basis which 
neither the everchanging diet of public opinion can disturb, nor the lapse of 
ages impair. 

But we must now refer to the character of Henry. In truth, he was a 
sovereign whom we should never trouble with hero-worship. Prominent were 
his excellencies, but doubly conspicuous were his defects. Trained in the school 
of policy, ed of considerable learning, of a comprehensive mind, of a 
moderate share of ambition, and of a cool calculating disposition, he had all the 
qualities requisite to render him a powerful monarch, a prudent commander, 
and a sovereign not altogether unpopular. His administration of justice was 
rigorous, offenders received no mercy; his military enterprises were in general 
highly successful, the resort to arms being adopted only as a last expedient; 
his government was energetic, and productive of a continued period of national 
tranquillity. Though absent from his dominions during the greater part of 
his reign, rebellions seldom disturbed the public peace; the severity with which 
the laws were enforced, maintaining the then indistinctly-defined rights of the 
inhabitants, while the secure posture of the country effectually prevented 
foreign attacks. His religious zeal merits commendation; he built 
edifices, and sought the promotion of Catholicism. Probably much of his 
apparent picty arose from motives of policy: a presumption that seems not in- 
admissible in his early life, but which certainly, if we credit the letter of 
Hugo, quoted in a former part of this sketch, could not have produced his 
later religious professions. A man cannot remain a hypocrite all his days— 
the truth must and will emerge from its pent-up abode, as old age advances 
and bears on its track the unmistakeable signs of declining years and satiated 
desires. So it was with Henry I.: the last few days of his life, when conscious 
that he could no longer wield the imperial sceptre, exhibited the actual state of 
his feelings, but not in such a way as to imply that his devotion had been 
merely a mask, to be worn and cast off as necessity dictated. 

We have hitherto stated his principal excellencies, we must now advert to his 
defects. The great blot upon Henry’s fame was his ungenerous, unbrotherly, 
and barbarous treatment of Robert, Duke of Normandy. No circumstances 
palliate the heinousness of that act. It was committed in direct violation of the 
rights both of relationship and of treaty—without provocation or necessity. 
To attempt to justify the imprisonment of Robert, the bold, open-hearted 
Crusader, the profuse sovereign and the renowned warrior, is impossible ; 
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equally futile is it to support the conduct of the English king in usurping this 
brother’s throne : 
“‘ Nor all that heralds rake from coffin’d clay, 
Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime.” 


Henry’s extreme partiality to the Normans should be ranked among one of 
his failings ; for though a circumstance easy of solution, yet in a sovereign of 
his mental endowments, and surrounded, as he was, by Britons in every way 
adapted to fill the offices to which his countrymen alone were appointed, a 
policy so illiberal ought to have given place to a more generous course of pro- - 
cedure. In Henry, too, as in the character of his two predecessors, there are 
but few traces of a disposition to promote the prosperity of the English: he 
seems to have regarded them with distrust, and to have resorted to excessive 
taxation as the best method of producing cordiality between the king and the 
subject. 

Henry I. obviously inherited very many of his father’s qualities. Both 
excelled in military deeds; both evinced caution and prudence; both were 
ambitious men—not diverted from their intentions by trifling difficulties, not 
scrupulous in keeping bese or in the means they adopted to achieve their 
e.g both addicted to acts of devotion, though they inhaled little of the 

reath of charity, or the spirit of humanity ; both were formed of the same 
hardy material and trained in the same school. William the Conqueror was’ 
the rugged, aspiring, invincible Norman chieftain—Henry, the comparatively 
refined monarch, the able warrior, the politic ruler. 

Notwithstanding the late king’s ardent wish and repeated endeavours to 
secure the throne to his daughter Matilda, the barons and prelates transferred 
their allegiance, founded on the triple oath made to the empress, to Stephen, 
Earl of Boulogne, the nephew of Henry. No sooner had he received in- 
telligence of his uncle’s death, than he passed over to England, to support by 
his presence those pretensions which he considered he possessed to the vacant 
crown. Though his reception by the inhabitants of Dover and Canterbury 
was by no means encouraging, the Londoners immediately rallied round his 
standard. The Archbishop of Canterbury declared the oath in favor of 
Matilda to be void, on the ground of the throne never having been occupied by 
a queen; the Bishop of Salisbury, on account of her marriage with Geoffrey 
Plantagenet having been solemnised without the consent of the clergy and 
nobility in his diocese; so that from these circumstances Stephen found that 
his regal title met with the sanction of the highest dignitaries in the land. 
Amidst such influential support he was crowned, at Westminster, on the 26th 
day of December, 1135, and in the 31st year of his age. In the following oath, 
which he took, it is evident how much he considered he was indebted to the 
Church for his late elevation, and how desirous he was to secure their continued 
allegiance :—“ I, Stephen, by the grace of God, elected King of England, by 
the consent of the clergy and of the people, and, consequently, by the Lord 
William, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Henry, Bishop of Winchester, legate 
of the holy Roman Church, and afterwards confirmed by Pope Innocent, do 
grant the holy Church to be free, and grant to it all due reverence. I promise 
that I will neither do anything simoniacally, nor permit it to be done in the 
Church, or in matters ecclesiastical * * * * I grant and appoint, that 
the immunities of the churches, confirmed by their charters and their customs 
observed from ancient usage, do remain inviolate. All their possessions, and 
the tenures which they held ney the life and at the death of my oe 


King William, I grant to them free, exempted from the claim of all parties. 
* 


Moreover, whatever, since that monarch’s death, has been 
obtained, through the liberality of kings, or the gift of princes; by offerings, 
or purchase, or by any exchange of the faithful, I confirm. I pledge myself 
to keep peace, and to do justice to all, and to preserve them to my utmost 
ability. I reserve to myself the forests which King William, my grandfather, 
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and William Rufus, my uncle, have made and er ay all the rest which 
King Henry added, I give and grant, without molestation, to the churches and 
the country. * * * * Tabolish all exactions, vexatious fines, and injustices, 
whether illegally introduced by the sheriffs, or any one else. I will observe 
the good and ancient laws, and just customs, in murders, pleas, and other 
causes, and I command and appoint them to be so regarded. Done at Oxford, 
A.D. 1136, in the first year of my reign.” * 

Shortly after the coronation, Stephen, with the large treasures accumulated 
by Henry, made presents to some of his subjects, and raised an army composed 
of Flemings and other foreigners, for the purpose of maintaining his authorit 
in the event of the disaffection of the English. The inevitable partiality wit 
which the king distributed his bounties, and the permission that he granted to 
the nobles to erect castles to protect them from the attempts of Matilda in 

ining the throne, soon led to a very unsatisfactory result. Baldwin, Earl of 

evonshire, lighted the beacon fire of revolt, the blaze of which illumined the 
mountains of Wales, and extended to the Scottish monarch’s dominions. 
Stephen defeated the earl—concluded a treaty of peace with David, King of 
Scotland, but was repulsed by the Welsh. In the following year (1137), the 
disturbed state of Normandy induced the English sovereign to pass over to the 
Continent and restore tranquillity. Scarcely, however, had he returned, 
than hostilities again broke out, by the descent of David upon the northern 
part of Britain. The Normans and Saxons united their forces; the much 
venerated standards of St. Cuthbert of Durham, St. John of Beverley, and St. 
Wilfrid of Ripon, were displayed on the intended scene of the contest; the 
Scottish troops, led by Prince David and his son Henry, advanced to the attack ; 
the English army gathered round the banners which had been immured in the 
ecclesiastical repositories since the days of the conquest, and actuated by a patri- 
otic spirit of enthusiasm, assailed the enemy with determined perseverance; 
while the Norman horsemen, full of chivalry and bravery, broke the Scottish 
ranks and sounded high the note of victory. This fierce engagement afterwards 
bore the name of the battle of the Standard. Much of the success that thus 
attended the British arms is attributed to the harangues of Bishop Ralph; the 
nature of which was such, as to inspire the people with somewhat of sacred 
zeal, as well as to confirm them in the belief, that those who perished would 
receive absolution from their sins. 

During the various disputes that ae Stephen’s attention, the adherents 
of Matilda were steadily maturing their plans. In September, 1139, the empress, 
accompanied by her brother Robert, Earl of Gloucester, landed in England. 
Many at once enlisted under her flag, the clergy, owing to the king’s cavalier 
treatment, espoused her cause, the Scottish monarch undertook to aid her 
pretensions, while several of the nobility, disgusted with Stephen’s proceedings, 
neglected the sovereign to whom they had sworn fealty, and entered Matilda's 
ranks; so that she found her supporters sufficiently powerful to commence 
aggressive measures. For some time, the issue of the numerous struggles 
seemed very doubtful; the allegiance of the inhabitants wavering between the 
two contending parties. In 1141, however, Earl Robert surrounded the royal 
troops at Lincoln, and arrested the king’s gp an advantage which procured 
the elevation of Matilda to the crown. Not only did the majority concur in 
this transference of the regal dignity, but the Bishops of Winchester and 
Canterbury, renouncing their adhesion to the late monarch, consented to the 
coronation of the empress, and thus removed the most potent obstacle that could 
exist. Her popularity was short-lived. Her refusal to grant the people what 
they earnestly requested, the mitigation of the Norman laws and the re-impo- 
sition of those of Edward, raised great opposition; to augment which, the 
Bishop of Winchester, annoyed at her imperious disregard of his wishes, 


* Extracted, with some slight alterations, from Dr. Giles’s translation of “ William of 
Malmesbury’s Chronicle.” 
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exerted his extensive influence in weakening her cause. A renewal of hostilities 
took place; the Earl of Gloucester was seized and imprisoned by the prelate’s 
soldiers ; Matilda escaped from the scene of contention only by adopting vari- 
ous ignominous expedients, so that altogether the interests of the empress were 
visibly on the decline. Stephen regained his liberty by releasing Robert, 
who deprived of nearly all English aid, determined to seek foreign assis- 
tance. In this he failed. During his absence, his sister, pursued by the king, 
took refuge at Oxford, then at Wallingford, where in 1142, the earl, together 
with her son Prince Henry (afterwards sovereign of Britain), discovered her 
retreat. A desolating species of warfare ensued, castles were sieged and cap- 
tured, the factions of Stephen and Matilda, though connected by relationship, 
hesitated not to engage in continual conflict; the people deprived of their 
homes and of their means of subsistence, sought shelter in the churchyards, in 
the hope that the holy character of their refuge might secure them from molesta- 
tion; in short, the country assumed an aspect of the greatest misery. At last, 
in 1147,the death of Robert and the diminution of the empress’s partisans, induced 
her to leave the scene of so much strife for the peaceful asylum presented in Nor- 
mandy. The suspension of hostilities procured Stephen a rence piten By 
occupation of the throne; but the augmenting powers of Matilda’s son Henry, 
his friendly acquaintance with David, the Scottish monarch, his alliance with 
Eleanor, Duchess of Acquitaine, the late Queen of Louis, King of France, . 
from whom the latter had been divorced) and his ambitious design to possess 
the en Zee crown, served to obscure the prospect of repose which Stephen had 
earnestly anticipated. Henry, now Duke of Normandy, with a chosen body of 
forces, comprising one hundred and forty horse and three thousand foot soldiers, 
arrived in Britain in January, 1153, and encountered the royal army at Wal- 
lingford. His presence inspired Matilda’s adherents with new vigour, his 
determined active bearing enlisted the aid of additional partisans; so that a 
repetition of the same calamities which had produced the result previousiy 
narrated, seemed to threaten the king’s dominions. Happily the well-timed 
exertions of the Earl of Arundel averted so dire a catastrophe: “ It being un- 
reasonable,” he said, “ that the misery of a whole nation should be prolong 
on account of the ambition of two princes.” In an interview between Stephen 
and Henry on the opposite sides of the Thames at Wallingford, a truce was 
concluded, in order that peace might be settled on a basis satisfactory to both 
the contending parties. That beautiful river, so redolent of fertility, so rich in 
picturesque scenery, at once the favourite resort of the artist and the lover of 
nature, has in this manner become identified with the annals of our country. 
A fierce contest might have been fought on its tranquil banks; the blood of 
thousands might have stained its pure waters; their bodies might have been 
borne on its bosom till time and decay had annihilated the last traces of huma- 
nity. That such was not the case we must ascribe to the pacific policy of the 
Earl of Arundel. 

In November, 1153, a council was held at Winchester, when a treaty of peace 
was arranged and signed by Stephen and Henry, the purport of which, was, 
that on the death of the former, the crown should revert to the young prince. 
This measure was received by the people with general approbation, and they 
now saw that a reign of quietude would probably bless the closing days of oe 
Stephen’s life. Not only were their expectations realised, but their monarc 
though conscious that the sceptre would afterwards be wielded by Henry, struck 
with the deplorable state of his dominions, resolved to pursue such a course as 
would conduce to the public weal. Ere his designs, however, became sufficiently 
matured, illness overtook him, and death terminated those exertions which had 
been too long withheld, on the twenty-fifth of October, 1154. Stephen was 
then in his fiftieth year, having reigned nineteen years. His body was buried at 
Faversham, in the abbey that he there founded, and the ruins of which still 
remain; though the coffin that enclosed the corpse was afterwards taken 
from its resting-place and the lead sold by its sacrilegious plunderers. ‘To what 
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ignominious ends does royalty sometimes come! Wealth, power, and the most 
exalted earthly dignity prove of little avail when the tide of popular opinion 
denounces such things as worthless. Witness the miserable plight to which the 
barons reduced King John: the rough barbarous treatment shown to Charles I., 
and the insulting language, the disgraceful cruelties inflicted upon Louis XVI. 
Many instances might be enumerated, but we forbear adducing additional evi- 
dences of the weakness of majesty, if unsupported by the people’s voice, and 
the people’s good will. 

A Lax ay: ed unfortunate circumstances have rendered Stephen’s reign, 
peculiarly disastrous. His occupation of the throne, in virtue, not of hereditary 
right, but of usurpation: his failing to perform the promises, upon the faith of 
which, he was invested with the regal ie: the rivalship of Matilda, and the 
harassing war that inevitably followed in order to enforce the claims of both 
parties; the introduction of foreign soldiers for the purpose of strengthening 
his authority ; the withdrawal of the bishops’ allegiance from the monarch to 
whom they had sworn fidelity, henceforth depriving him of that fearful power 
of which the representatives of the church were then possessed; the undue 
share of liberty granted to the earls and barons—these formed the principal 
characteristics of Stephen’s reign. That he was incompetent to hold the sceptre, 
seems beyond doubt: that he evinced a good disposition, neither stained with 
avarice nor usta | appears equally certain. We do not wish to extenuate his 
failings, or ify his good qualities ; historical truths speak for themselves ; 
they need no elucidation ; but in common justice it is necessary that while we ad- 
vert to the many weak, unwise measures of which he was the author, we should 
not conceal the few bright points that shed a ray of light on the life of a prince, 
who, though ambitious, acquired the English throne principally because a series 
of events gave him a temporary popularity, and not on account of military qua- 
lities or adaptation to steer the helm of a country without a rightful sovereign 
—a people oppressed by the nobles, and virtually governed by the clergy: Much 
of the distress so prevalent during Stephen's pe oh se and which has been 
described in such forcible language by the Saxon chroniclers, may be fairly attri- 
ibuted to the continued contests between the royal troops and those of Matilda. 
National prosperity cannot exist where war is the al sbenetans occupation. The 
two are incompatible. Hence the numerous ills that crowded the track of this 
monarch ; aggravated, as they were, by clerical dissensions, by a feeble executive 
and a declining allegiance to the king. A sovereign like Alfred, Canute, or 
William the Conqueror, would have crushed the enterprise conducted by Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester, in the first engagement ; have executed summary ve ce 
on the adherents of the empress’s cause; and by such a procedure would have 
rendered his tenure of the crown free from all rival attacks. Stephen wanted 
that decision of action, that ready apprehension of the requisite measures to 
produce certain results, that extensive range of intellect, which command suc- 
cess, and constitute the distinction between the man of genius and the man of 
ordinary mental endowments. 
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THE SLAVE SULTANA. 
A TALE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


—_—— 


‘“‘ The altars are reeking with the blood of the slain, 
And the shrill cry for mercy is utter’d in vain.” 





On a delightful morning in May, 15—, a youthful maiden strolled along the 
steep banks of the Smotryez, near the spot where the unpretending town of 
Czémévowcé lies embosomed between a double range of heights. 

She was a beauteous daughter of Podolia—one of those wild flowrets, cra- 
dled by the wind of the Steppes, and gilded by the rays of the sun. Her mien 


was lofty ; her step was firm; and her eyes, over which her luxuriant auburn 


locks strayed 
‘* Like the skies of the summer, were blue.” 


A linen chemisette falling over a bodice of scarlet woollen cloth, left visible a 
neck and arms outrivalling the snow in brilliancy ; whilst a white dimity petti- 
coat, reaching half way to the ancle, detracted nothing from the grace of a fairy 
foot, encased in a buskin of red morocco; a small straw hat and gold cross com- 
pleted the attire of the maiden. By this simple ornament, she might be recog- 
nised as the daughter of a Podolian gentleman, one of those agriculturists whom 
the kings of Poland ennobled en masse, imposing on them the obligation of 
defending the country from the incursions of the enemy, and who like the Hidal- 
_ of — were compelled to pursue their rural labours with the sword at 
their side. 

The sun had scarcely descended below the summit of the mountains which 
were blended with the distant horizon, and the earth, still glittering with the 
morning dew, was enamelled with flowers ; the silence and solitude of the scene 
were only interrupted by the matin-song of the birds, and the murmurs of the 
waters of the Smotryez, washing over the stones and broken rocks which dis- 
puted their passage. 

The maiden stopped, and threw a glance on the river, as if delighted to behold 
its feeble struggle against the rocks; she then raised her eyes, and gazed over 
the surrounding landscape. What were her thoughts ?—did the horizon pre- 
sent the image of a future, immense as itself ?—Sought she to penetrate that 
future, or did her half-closed eyelids and heaving bosom indicate the birth of a 
powerful and dawning passion? Was this passion love? Why, then, that 
proud look, and contraction of her eyelids?—Oh, no; it is not a tender and 
gentle passion which fills the soul of the maiden ;—no, it is not love, for she 
shudders, becomes impatient, and stamps with her foot, as if she would gladl 
aid the Smotryez to overcome every obstacle, and traverse space with the rapi- 
dity of a ray of light. 

Given up to ambitious yearnings, she longed for an empire to govern, and the 
violence of her movements plainly indicated that she would not even recoil from 
crime to accomplish her wishes. 

More and more excited, she continued her walk towards a wood, situated at a 
short distance from the river, when suddenly her steps were arrested, by some 
one calling her by name. It was the Korah Demko, a young servitor of her 
father’s, who was running at his utmost speed. 

“* What is it, Demko?—what do you want ?—wherefore do yeu cry so loud ?” 
asked the maiden, haughtily. 
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“Ah! Lady Helene,” he hastily replied, “ you know not, then ?—you bury 
yourself in the fields like a quail, while the Tartars are only three miles 
distant, laying waste the whole country with fire and sword. Your father is 
loading the carriages with his effects, and requests you to return instantly, as 
we are about to set out for Tarnapol, where all the nobles in the vicinity are 
convoked for the defence of their country.” 

“ Tell me, Demko,” questioned Helene, without changing countenance, “ are 
those Tartars, then, so cruel ? You must know, for you have been their captive. 
How do they treat the maidens who fall into their hands ?” 

“‘ How do they treat them, lady? They murder the ugly ones; divide the 
pretty amongst themselves; while the most beautiful become the property of 
the Khan; and some are sent to Constantinople to people the harem of. the 
Sultan.” 

“ T have been told that Constantinople is a magnificent city, and the Sultan a 
powerful lord ; is it not so, Demko? Thinkest thou I should be sent to Con- 
stantinople, if I were made prisoner?” added Helene, hesitatingly; while a 
slight blush mantled her cheeks. 

“ You are beautiful enough for that, lady ; but God preserve you from such 
a fate. They would compel you to renounce your holy religion.’ 

“ Does the Sultan sometimes espouse the captives sent to him ?” 

“The Sultans formerly did so, lady; but since one of them named Bajazet, 
as I have been told, was made prisoner by the grand Khan of Tartary, Tamer- 
lane, and that his wife————but great God! how can I linger here? Quick, 
lady ; let us hasten—your father waits with impatience, and each moment is 

recious.” 
Pe Ah! the sultans no longer espouse their captives,” said the maiden, as she 
slowly retraced the road; “ but as they formerly did so, the custom might be 
restored.” 

Absorbed in these reveries, she reached her paternal mansion with the faith- 
ful Demko. Her aged father affectionately pressec her to his heart ; for after 
the loss of his wife, who died in giving her birth, Helene was his sole treasure— 
the only consolation of the brave and haughty Simon; but she received his 
caresses coldly. They entered a britska, and their horses, fleeter than the wind, 
and guided by the skilful hand of Demko, set off at full speed, on the road to 
Tarnapol. * * * * * * * 

Day was on the decline, and the setting sun threw its departing rays on the 
spires of the churches of Tarnapol, while in the distance might be seen the pea- 
santry, hastening to seek an asylum within the walls of the city for themselves 
and their cattle ; women, children, old men, and young maidens, flew breath- 
lessly forward, terror depicted on their visages, and every eye bathed in tears, 
whilst the cry of “ The Tartars! the Tartars!” resounded from village to 
village, and was re-echoed by the neighbouring mountains. 

The carriage of Simon dashed forward with the rapidity of lightning, as the 
steeds, stimulated by the voice of Demko, annihilated space. 

Night threw her mantle over the scene, and everything was involved in 
gloomy darkness, which was narunt dissipated by the feeble light of the rising 
moon, when our fugitives reached the bridge thrown across the moat surround- 
ing the city ; but so dense was the multitude that it was scarcely possible to: 
advance a step, in the midst of fresh obstructions which they encountered at 
every turn. 

At length, by dint of perseverance and address, they gained the city ; and 
Simon, after securing a lodging in the hostel of a Jewish acquaintance, hastened 
to conduct Helene to the Ursuline Convent, of which one of her aunts was’ a 
sister. 

Regina received her niece with the utmost kindness, but the latter, — 
her eyes over the narrow cell of the nun, inquired if she should soon.be Abbess 
The nun mildly replied :— 

“We are not here, my dear daughter, to dream of temporal elevation. 
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Humble of heart, and submissive to the decrees of Divine Providence, we daily 
offer up our supplications for human suffering, which we endeavour, at the same 
time, to alleviate by our cares and attentions, bestowed on the poor and the sick. 
The calamity which brings you hither, my child, will, too surely, afford you an 
opportunity for the performance of acts of Christian charity, since it is probable, 
that soon, alas! our gates must unclose to admit the wounded and pillaged 
fugitives.” Then glancing her eye over the gay attire of her niece, she added :— 

“ Before descending to the common apartment where the sisterhood are as- 
sembled, I must procure for you garments more suitable for a resident in this 
holy asylum.” Leaving the cell as she spoke, Sister Regina soon returned, 
bearing a long black woollen robe, and a large crape veil of the same sable hue. 

Helena clothed herself in this sombre dress, presented to her with such 
solemnity, and proceeded to the refectory with a step so haughty, as to cause 
the lowly-hearted religieuse to tremble with surprise. A strange mixture there 
was of haughtiness, cunning, and witchery, in this untutored girl, which in- 
voluntarily held you in thrall. She was one of those feminine compounds, 
where the head sways the heart, while apparently only yielding to the exclusive 
feelings of the latter; a deep and never-ending source of the direst evils which 
afflict humanity! Helena enacted at the same time, Semiramis, Cleopatra, and 
Catherine de Medicis! Worthless and sanguinary women, who have preceded 
or followed in the career of ambition and crime! 

Scarcely had the auni and niece crossed the threshold, when a dazzling flood 
of light suddenly illumined the stained glass windows of the refectory, and a 
mournful plaint, issuing from the church, mingled with the voices of a choir of 
nuns, chanting the Miserere, in the chapel of the convent. 

The Tartars, after having burned the adjoining villages, epren to sack 
the town, defended only by weak intrenchments, and a handful of the neigh- 
bouring nobles. 

The terror of the inhabitants was extreme, they already saw death hovering 
before their eyes, their property laid waste, and their temples profaned ; with- 
out prompt aid all was lost. Tt was at this critical moment that Simon and his 
trusty Demko flew to warn General Tarnowski of the danger which menaced 
the town. This intrepid officer, at the head of several thousand horse, advanced 
by forced marches, in order to clear the country of its barbarous invaders. On 
the approach of night, he had ordered a halt, but, on Simon joining him, he 
gave instant ordersto march. The fires were extinguished—the cry “ To horse I" 
resounded along the line, and the column moved in perfect order, each soldier 
“— to avenge the ravages committed by the ferocious Tartar hordes. 

t was fortunate they had hastened their departure, for, in a few moments, a 
lurid glare overspread the eastern horizon. Doubt was at an end—the Tartars 
had entered Tarnapol. The party had pushed onward with redoubled speed, 
and soon found a horde of barbarians drawing up in the form of a horseshoe, 
according to the order prescribed by Tamerlane to those unskilled tacticians. 
Their lances were put in rest, and the clashing of the sabres, which they un- 
sheathed, sounded along the second lines. The soldiery breathed rage and im- 
patience to take a fearful revenge. Suddenly a forest of arrows, dipped in the 
venom of the lizard, cut the air, but, owing to the thick darkness, flew wide of 
the mark. 

“On with me, comrades!” shouted Tarnowski, ‘and let us show those 
accursed dogs of infidels, the road to that hell which they have already 
stirred up! Let them burn there!” And a brilliant charge of cavalry pierced 
the Tartarian ranks, terror took possession of this lawless horde, who fled in all 
directions through the streets of the burning city. 

The troops of Tarnowski followed in close pursuit. In the market-place, 
more especially, the strife and the carnage were terrible ; there men and horses 
literally swam in blood, the bodies of the slain accumulated in heaps, and the 
imprecations of the wounded mingled with the groans of the dying. 

his appalling spectacle, illumined by the flames of the burning houses, 
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every moment falling in with a tremendous crash, was worthy the pencil of a 
Rembrandt, or a Salvator Rosa. 

While this was ing in the market-place, a similar scene took place in the 
Convent of the Ursulines. The Khan of the Tartars, with his immediate 
followers, were pases near the spot, awaiting the issue of the struggle, when 
a Mirza, detached from the main body, approached, breathless with haste, to 
inform him that his troops had fled in disorder. At the same instant, the 
chaunt of the nuns struck on the ear of the barbarian; the psalm of sorrow 
appeared to him the hymn of victory, and, frantic with rage, he ordered a 
detachment to penetrate the church and lay violent hands on the sisterhood. 
An Arab of Aleppo, a Bey delegated by the Sublime Porte, and who 
constantly remained by the side of the Khan, was charged with the execution of 
his vengeance. 

At the head of a numerous troop of horse he forced the gate of the Temple, 
and pounced upon the nuns, as the vulture does on its prey. The blood of 
those ill-fated and helpless women inundated the pavement of the sacred Fane, 
and Sister Regina fell the first victim; she was murdered upon the steps of 
the high altar, and her last breath was expended in warning her niece to fly 
to the cemetery by a secret corridor. Alas! Roustan had perceived Helena ; 
he saw her glide amongst the tombs, in order to avoid the frightful death 
which awaited her; and, leaping from his horse, he pursued the unfortunate 


1. 

He overtook her at the moment in which, almost exhausted, she regained 
the church; already Roustan had his hand on his poniard, when Helena 
turned towards him, with a look at once so sorrowful, so gracious, yet so im- 
posing, that the son of the desert suddenly paused as if fascinated. His half- 
African blood boiled in his veins, and the chivalric ideas of a descendant of the 
ancient Khalif stirred within him. 

A prey to the most violent conflicts, he narrowly scanned the fugitive— 
making a movement, which sufficiently explained his thoughts. 

“Tll-starred girl! if thou passest this door thy fate is sealed! Come; oh! 
come with me; thou shalt be the mistress of my heart—the white dove of my 
soul—the dew of the heaven of my fondest wishes—of my most ardent desires— 
and the sun of my love!” 

Helena presented her hand to Roustan in token of assent ; he pressed it in 
we ; and, mounting her behind him, prepared to re-join the followers of the 

an. 

But at the same instant a detachment of Polish cavalry, debouching from an 
adjoining street, rushed suddenly upon the desecrators of the holy asylum and 
the murderers of defenceless females. It was commanded by Simon; and his 
eagerness became redoubled on recognising in the captive of the Arab his 
fondly-beloved, his only child. Like a lion stung by a viper, the enraged 
father darted on the Mussulman, and was about to | ihe off the head of the 
ravisher, when a shriek from Helena drew his attention—the stroke missed its 
aim, and the Arab, taking advantage of the moment, raised himself upon the 
stirrups, and with his yatagan clove the skull of Simon. The body rolled in 
the dust! Roustan fled with the speed of the wind, whilst the maiden, clinging 
to the murderer of her father, covered her face, and uttered a stifled groan. 

* * * * 


At day-dawn the Tartars, fatigued by a hot pursuit, and judging the con- 
querors at some distance, gave their steeds a moment’s repose. ‘They profited 
by the momentary halt to examine the booty, which, for once, was not con- 
siderable. 

Demko, sorrowful and dejected, was amongst the number of the prisoners. 
He had seen his old master expire at his feet, and his youthful mistress, whom 
he loved—perhaps more than became a simple servitor—borne away to cap- 
tivity, and lost to him for ever. What could henceforth attach him to life ? 
Nothing but a small cross he had picked up on the spot of the carnage, which 
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had belonged to Helena. To Demko this cross became an object of veneration 
and love, not only as the symbol of his holy religion, but as recalling sweet 
remembrances, the sole consolation in store for the hapless prisoner. 

Struck with the beauty of the captive of Roustan, and the care with which 
she was guarded, the Khan demanded Helena for his share of the booty, and 
vainly prayed the Arab to be allowed to retain the treasure he had won. The 
enraged chief was inexorable. Roustan, seeing all farther resistance ineffectual, 
exclaimed :— 

“ As an envoy of the Sublime Porte, I have the right to demand—and I do 

demand—that this girl be sent to Stamboul. Thou well knowest that the most 

beauteous captives are the property of the Padischah!” 

The Khan darted the glance of a tiger on the Arab as he replied :— 

** Since such is the will of the Grand Signor, I submit ; on reaching Perecop 

I shall dispatch the slave iis 

He had not time to finish the sentence, for a cloud of dust, rising in the 

distance, announced the continuation of the pursuit. The horde flew to horse, 

and darted, with the rapidity of the lightning’s flash, across the immense plain. 
* * 





The magnificent mosque of Santa-Sophia, at Constantinople, flashed gaily 
with myriads of lights. The palace of the Grand Signor shone with more 
than its wonted splendour; and from the tops of the minarets brilliant fire-' 
works, of every varied colour, were let off, and reflected by the agitated waves 
of the Bosphorus. Sultan Soliman II. had this day recognised his son Mus- 
tapha, born of aLircassian slave, and cherished by the people, as the sole heir 
to the empire of Mahomet. 

But if universal gladness reigned amongst the Mussulmans, in the depths of 
the harem was a female, whom this public triumph, those tumultuous manifes- 
tations caused to shed tears of rage, and swelled her proud heart with bitterness, 
—this female was Helena, the fair Podolian captive, celebrated in the history 
of the sixteenth century under the name of Roxalana. 

Conducted to Stamboul by Roustan, she had become the favourite Sultana of 
Soliman, a prince of a suspicious and sanguinary character, but at the same 
time endowed with many great qualities, and whose reign forms a brilliant era 
in the fastes of the Osmanlis. 

Roxalana soon subjugated the ‘soul of the despot, admired by one-half the 

globe, and feared by the other, and before whom her cunning rivals trembled, 
supplanted the Circassian idol, without, however, having the power to prevent 
the recognition of her son. 
The day on which he was proclaimed successor to the throne of the Caliphs 
was, to her, a day of martyrdom, and she vowed against the heir of the Sultan 
the vengeance of a woman and the hatred of a step-mother. A feeling praise- 
worthy, however, even in its excess, mingled itself up with the resentment of 
the proud Roxalana. She was a mother, and the advancement of Mustapha 
afforded a sure presage of the lot which would befal her own children. She 
believed they would be strangled to assure the safety of the new emperor, in 
accordance with the barbarous policy of the East. By a species of inexorable 
logic, a great number of crimes are committed only in order to prevent the per- 
petration of others still more prejudicial. 

Thus Roxalana swore the destruction of Mustapha because she wished to 
secure the throne for her own son; and, as her project required an instrument 
wholly devoted to her will, she singled out Roustan, who happened at the time 
to be in Constantinople. He commanded the cavalry that had arrived from 
Syria, in conformity with the order that each corps of Mussulman a might 
be represented at the grand solemnity. This Arab had formerly loved her with 
passionate idolatry, and his passion had not been wholly subdued; he had 
opened to her the harem of the Sultan, by rescuing her from the power of the 

han of the Tartars, and he preserved for her that species of attachment which 
is always felt towards those on whom we have conferred a benefit. This man, 
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so requisite to Roxalana, she would elevate to the highest dignities of the empire 
in exchange for his services. 

Taking advantage of the disorder consequent on the festival, she bribed a 
slave, who dispatched a eunuch to Roustan with an order, written by Roxalana 
herself, to repair to the gardens of the seraglio. 

Scarcely could the Arab believe in his own eyes. A message to him, and 
from the favourite Sultana—from her he had formerly loved to distraction ! 

Without losing an instant, and guided by the eunuch, Roustan flew to the 

lace of meeting. All concurred to exalt his imagination; the gardens were 
illuminated by a profusion of coloured lamps, disposed amongst the luxuriant 
foliage of the citron and orange trees; at each step fountains played into basins, 
surrounded by parterres of flowers, the exhalations from which perfumed the 
surrounding atmosphere, while millions of stars sparkled in a cloudless firma- 
ment. Roustan believed himself transported to the seventh heaven, and the 
most voluptuous thoughts took possession of his burning brain. 

Reaching a clump of trees, he beheld the shadow of a female projected on 
the turf. It was Roxalana. The Arab stopped, agitated by fear and hope. 
The Sultana made him a sign to approach ; on another sign, the eunuch halted 
at a certain distance. Roustan fell on his knees before the queen of his soul, 
and, in an ecstasy of delirium, poured forth his love and his gratitude, when 
Roxalana put an end to his transports, threw back her veil, and assumed an 
imperious attitude. 

“ Roustan,” she said, in a tone of mingled pride and condescension, “if the 
cherished favourite of the Sultan has demanded thy presence during this 
festival, it is not to betray the lord to his slave. Rise, then, and listen to my 
words. Thou possessest courage and ambition. I have not forgotten thy con- 
duct to the Khan of the Tartars, and the Sultana holds herself bound in 
honour to acquit herself of the debt of the captive. To-morrow, if thou so 
inclinest, thou shalt be named Pacha, and on the following day Seraskier ; 
thou wilt exchange thy humble cap for a turban of gold and cashmere. Swear 
to obey me in all I may require !” 

‘The eyes of the Arab flashed with a singular brilliancy ; he placed his hand 
on his heart, and made a profound inclination, without uttering 2 single word. 

“Thou hesitatest,” resumed Roxalana, vehemently; ‘“ remember that the 
eunuch observes us; if I command it, he will testify that he saw thee at my 
feet, and believe not that I can bein aught suspected ; no, my measures are too 
well taken. The moments are precious, choose. Inclinest thou to be in the 
end Vizier, or to-morrow be — ii 

All hesitation was put to flight, and Roustan, with his mind wrought up to 
delirium, became a party to the designs of the Sultana, exclaiming, in a pas- 
sionate accent,— 

“T swear, by God and the Prophet, that I shall have no other will than 
thine, no other confidant than thee, and no other views than for thy pleasure, 
though I temper my poniard in the blood of the prince whose accession we this 
day celebrate !” 

“Tt is well; but thy poniard is not required. For an enterprise of this 
nature, a determined spirit is alone requisite; it is that of which I stand in 
need. Aid me to overturn Mustapha, and my daughter ee resembles her 
mother) shall be thine. Thou wilt be the brother-in-law of the future Em- 
peror—of my Bajazet—otherwise thy head shall ornament the gates of the 
seraglio, by the order of the son of the Circassian.” 

“ My devotion to thee is without bounds; but since thou willest not that 
Mustapha should die by hands, what, then, is to be done ?” 

“What is to be done? He must be ruined in the estimation of Soliman. 
He by whom he was elevated must overturn him. The assassin destroys the 
hand which would strike, and the head which would know—I am not even cer- 
tain of thiseunuch. If he betrays us, the accusation must fall upon another 
Arab chief; dost thou understand me? Should danger menace:us, I will warn 
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thee by means of a bouquet of flowers thrown from the first window of the 
seraglio.” 

* * * * * * 

Day began to dawn when Roxalana fled with the utmost precipitation. 
Roustan remained immovable for a few minutes after her retreat, on the spot 
of their mysterious interview. Scarcely could he believe all that had hap- 
pened. He shuddered at the thought of the part he had engaged to play. The 
axe, the stake, the torture of the wheel, mingled in his imagination, with 
images of greatness and of power; he saw himself, by turns, Pacha, and 
beheaded ; empaled, and Seraskier; Vizier, and quartered. Ambition at last 
gained the mastery ; and, with head erect and a firm step, Roustan walked 
forth from the gardens of the seraglio. 

The same day, for greater security, Roxalana informed Soliman that one of 
her slaves had made an assignation with an Arab soldier. 

The Sultan, furious with rage, summoned the governor of the palace, Hafiz 
Pacha, to his presence, and reproached him with his lack of zeal. 

‘“*My lord and master,” replied the governor, trembling, “I have inquired 
into the scandalous affair, and the chief Arab, Roustan, has been pointed out to 
me as the culprit. You shall instantly be avenged for this outrage committed 
on your highness.” 


“ Yes, I shall be avenged,” exclaimed Soliman ; “ not by thee, thou mp 4 dog, | 
r 


but by Roustan ; who will instantly replace thee in thy office, as he has already 
done in its functions, without its being his duty. Go inform him that he is 
already appointed governor of the seraglio, and that 1 command him to 
inflict exemplary punishment on the miserable wretches who have sported 
with me!” 

Hafiz bowed his head to the ground and sneaked from the presence, with his 
eyes cast down. 

“Thou art worthy to reign over the universe,” said Roxalana, straining the 
Sultan in her arms, and passionately caressing him. “God grant that thy 
— may long know no other emperor ; for who could equal thee in courage 
and justice ?” 

Soliman clasped her fondly to his heart, and their kisses co-mingled. 

* * * * * * * 


The first act of Roustan, after his installation as governor of the palace, was 
to order the eunuch to be impaled, and an unfortunate sheik, his rival, to be 
strangled, as the profaner of the seraglio. As tothe poor hapless slave, she 
was sewn up in a sack filled with stones, and flung into the dark waves of the 
Bosphorus. , 

This triple execution removed the obstacles which were opposed to the 
criminal projects of Roxalana and her accomplice. They could henceforth plot 
with impunity, and they were not slow in so doing. 

A war, in which the Sultan was engaged with the Sophi of Persia, obliged 
him to put himself at the head of his troops. During his absence, Roxalana 
pretended much zeal for the Mahometan faith, and made a vow to build a 
mosque, in order to obtain from God and his prophet the preservation of the 
life of Soliman. A mufti, consulted on this occasion, being gained over by 
Roustan, lauded the project ; but added that Roxalana, being a slave, and con- 
sequently not possessing freedom of action, all the merit of the holy work 
would appertain to the emperor. This reply seemed greatly to afflict Roxalana ; 
she affected the most violent despair, and evinced the utmost distaste for the 
pleasures of life. 

This news was quickly conveyed by Roustan to the Sultan, whose passion 
absence had only augmented ; becoming dreadfully alarmed for the life of his 
beloved Sultana, he instantly enfranchised her, by a writing under his own 
hand.” Roxalana, rejoicing at this new success, quickly resumed her accustomed 
vivacity. 

The campaign proved successful, and Soliman returned in triumph to Con- 
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stantinople. After a long separation, he longed passionately to behold Roxalana ; 
and on the very evening of his arrival he sent a eunuch to invite her to share 
his couch. But Roxalana refused, with well-feigned grief, saying— 

‘That what was an honour to a slave became a crime for a free woman ; and 
that never would she consent that the Sultan should render himself culpable by 
such a flagrant violation of the laws of the prophet.” 

Soliman, whom those pretended scruples greatly irritated, had recourse to the 
mufti. The high priest of Islamism, gorged with presents, replied—“ that, in 
fact, the Koran forbad all intercourse with a free woman, at least till she be- 
came a legitimate spouse.” 

The enamoured Sultan hesitated not as to the part he would act ; he solemnly 
—_— Roxalana, in defiance of the custom in use since the time of Bajazet, 
: o ordered the couch of the Ottoman monarchs to be shared by none but 
slaves. 

Thus were the reveries of the young Podolian maiden on the banks of the 
Smotryez realised, when she dreamt of seeing revived the ancient custom of 
the Sultans of espousing their captives. In fact, fortune would sometimes 
seem to take a pleasure in granting the most extravagant yearnings of ambition, 
and thwarting the modest desires of true merit. 

Once the wife of Soliman, Roxalana exerted all her efforts for the aggran- 
disement of her children ; and with this view laboured unceasingly to compass 
the destruction of Mustapha. 

This prince, by nature gentle and virtuous, had been appointed by his father 
trond of Diarbequir, one of the provinces recently conquered from Persia. 

is numerous good qualities very soon rendered him the idol both of the 
people and the soldiery. Alas! those very qualities became the instruments of 

is ruin. 

On every occasion that Roxalana found for speaking to the Sultan of his son, 
she exalted his merit, spoke of the favour in which he stood with the troops 
and with the people, and so greatly exaggerated his courage and liberality, 
that Soliman, in spite of himself, began to conceive the most cruel suspicions. 

Roxalana cunningly recalled the history of Bajazet, and the great vexation 
that monarch underwent by the revolt of his son Selim; she then boasted of 
the valour of the troops placed under the orders of Mustapha, maliciously ob- 
serving that Diarbequir was a province bordering on the states of the Sophi of 
Persia, the implacable enemy of the Porte. With all she said was intermingled 
the most pompous eulogies on Roustan, depicting him as one of the most devoted 
servants of the empire, and the most able of ministers. This new insinuation 
acted more powerfully than all the others. The distrust of the father against 
the son gradually changed into the most violent hatred, and the Sultan, dazzled, 
deceived, and fascinated, appointed Roustan Grand Vizier, whilst Mustapha was 
surrounded by spies, charged to report and exaggerate the least details of his 
conduct. 

From this moment Soliman could refuse nothing to the woman who had 
obtained complete dominion over him. Contrary to the established custom in 
the reigning family, the children of Roxalana appeared at court, and Roustan, 
the captor of the mother, became the husband of the daughter, with the appro- 
bation of the emperor. 

The perfidious plots in which the unhappy Mustapha was entangled were 
fast tightening around him, and the moment of his destruction advanced with 
rapid strides. The diseased mind of Soliman became more and more a prey to 
suspicion, and, soured by false terrors, he suspected the Pachas of being in 
league with his son. Already he saw revolt in the provinces of the East, and 
his throne attacked, sword in hand. Roustan was dispatched towards Diar- 
bequir, at the head of a numerous army, under the ostensible pretext of .com- 
bating the Persians, but for the secret purpose of delivering the Sultan from a 
child whose death he deemed essential to his security. : 
Arrived at his destination, the wily Vizier was disinclined to take on him- 
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self the whole odium of this measure; he feared a revolt amongst his own 
troops, and apprised the Grand Signor that the affair was so important as to 
require his presence, adding that he had discovered a negotiation between the 
Sophi of Persia and Mustapha, for his union with the daughter of the former. 

This false accusation produced all the effect anticipated by the two crafty 
confederates. Transported with rage, and breathing only vengeance, Soliman 
set out, without a moment’s delay, to put himself at the head of his troops, ac- 
companied by Roxalana. On reaching the camp measures were concerted with 
Roustan, and Mustapha had an order to — before the Sultan. He was 
not ignorant of the intrigues of his step-mother, and the perfidy of the Grand 
Vizier ; but conceiving that a prompt compliance with the will of his abused 
father might tend to undecieve him, he repaired to the camp, accompanied only 
by a Tartar Prince, Demou-Khan. 

“If I am detained a prisoner,” said he, “‘ I recommend to you my son; the 
infant may plead in my favour.” 

“ Your innocence, your ready submission,” replied the Tartar, “ will revive 
in the heart of the irritated Sultan the feelings of a father.” 
This conversation was interrupted by the appearance of an usher. Mustapha 


sees the hand of his companion with emotion, while a tear moistened his eye- . 


id, and a profound sigh escaped from his bosom, oppressed by the presentiment 
of some terrible plot. 

The usher introduced him into the tent of the Emperor, where he at first 
perceived nothing to confirm his suspicions, but suddenly the mutes entered, 
aud Mustapha could no longer doubt the fate which awaited him. 

“‘ They are about. to take my life,” cried he, and endeavoured to escape. 

The mutes darted on him, but Mustapha repelled them with a courage that 
the near approach of a terrible death imparts to the most feeble. He shouted 
for his faithful Tartar. Could he succeed in escaping from the tent, the soldiery 
would aid him. ‘This idea imparted to him new strength to struggle with the 
executioners. 

Soliman heard the cries of his son and the noise of his resistance—he appeared, 
fearing the victim would escape, and, by a menacing gesture, accused the mutes 
of laziness and cowardice. ; 

At the sight of his enraged father, the energy of Mustapha became paralysed, 
and his courage fled. He extended his arms towards Soliman, his countenance 
betokened inexpressible sadness, and he uttered the ery— 

* Mercy !” 

elias recoiled—hesitated—became softened. His former feelings of affec- 
tion seemed awakened in his bosom—it was his son!—the child of a woman 
whom he had once fondly loved and cherished. The Sultan was about to pro- 
nounce his pardon, when a curtain was drawn aside, and in its stead appeared a 
countenance of fury—it was that of the Sultana—it made the mutes, Mus- 
tapha, and even Soliman himself tremble. 

The work of death proceeded ; the fatal cord was attached, and the last sigh 
of Mustapha assured for ever the triumph of Roxalana ! . 

% * 

When the news of the death of the Prince reached the ears of Demou-Khan 
he was seized with the most violent rage; he tore his beard, beat his breast, and 
bitterly reproached himself for having counselled Mustapha to ap ar before 
his cruel father. But his despair was of short duration; he quickly recalled 
to mind the promise he had made to the murdered Prince, and galloped along 
the road to Aleppo, at the utmost speed of his courser, and in a few moments 
cleared the distance between the camp and the capital of Syria. 

Day was on the decline, and the shades of evening already shrouded in 
gloom the tortuous streets of the city, when Demou-Khan repeatedly struck on 
Sas gate of the palace, which enclosed the residence of the offspring of the 

ultan. 

An eunuch, who opened the gate, recognising the friend of his mistress, 
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allowed him to penetrate into the interior of the harem. Without the loss of 
an instant, the Prince seized the infant, and, followed by some faithful ser- 
vitors, travelled night and day till he reached Boursa, where the Circassian 
mother of the unfortunate Mustapha lived in the utmost retirement. 

Her grief was profound on learning the sad event; but a ray of hope im- 
parted by Demou-Khan succeeded in drying up her tears. If she could re- 
cover a portion of the former tenderness of Soliman, enlighten him respecting 
the artifices of which he had been the dupe, she would not only be able to 
revenge the murder of her hapless son, but take ample vengeance for the 
persecutions and sufferings she had se long endured in silence. This hope 
reconciled her anew to life. 

But Roxalana—the inexorable Roxalana—had kept a wary eye upon her 
prey. Informed of the flight of the young Osman, she redoubled her vigilance, 
and, without much difficulty, persuaded Soliman that this young Prince would 
raise his standard in the revolted provinces. An emissary was dispatched to 
Boursa to inflict on him a similar death to that of his father. The innocent 
boy was immolated; but affected by his devotedness, and moved by some 
hidden feeling, Roxalana interceded for the faithful Tartar. 

A few months passed away, and Roxalana returned with the Sultan to Con- 
stantinople, who prepared to recognise as the heir of his empire her son Bajazet, 
for whom she had committed so many crimes and shed so much blood. 

The city, on the day of this recognition, displayed the same pomp as accom- 
panied that of the unfortunate Mustapha. Roxalana walked alone, and with 
slow steps, on the marble pavement of the great hall of the harem. All her 
desires had been accomplished,—every obstacle had been overcome,—yet the 
countenance of the Sultana evinced the most violent emotion. Was it re- 
morse? That heart into which pity never entered, when she sacrificed so 
many victims, did it bleed at the approach of her triumph? This was difficult 
to believe, though if we place belief in the history of the human heart, does 
it not present similar contradictions ? 

The events of the past recurred, one by one, to the agitated mind of the 
ambitious Sultana. As she approached near to the fulfilment of her wishes, 
her maternal solicitude became alarmed. Suddenly she stopped in the middle 
of the hall, which was dimly lighted by an alabaster lamp, and, calling on a 
black eunuch, ordered him to conduct the Tartar prisoner into her presence. 
He soon appeared, loaded with chains. Suffering, still more than years, had 
imparted to him the look of old age. 

*‘ Thou art condemned to die,” said Roxalana to him; “ but thy death, what 
would it avail me? I esteem thy attachment to the Prince, whom thou didst 
attempt to save; yes, thy courage, and the celerity of thy measures, prove to 
me that thou arta resolute man. I am inclined to restore thee to liberty, and 
attach thee to my son; be faithful to him, and thy recompence will not be 
wanting.” 

The eyes of the Tartar shot fire, and he remained silent, turning away his 
head with disdain. 

“ Thou refuseth my offers ?” exclaimed the Sultana, in an angry tone. 

“ Suffer me to return to my own country ; it is all I require,” replied the 
prisoner, at length. 

“Into thy country! But where, then, is it ?” questioned Roxalana, darting 
an eager glance at the features of the Tartar. 

“You recognise me not, then? Ah, well!—I am Demko, the kosak—Demko, 
the servitor of thy father, slain before thy eyes by thy lover!—Demko, the 
captive of the Tartars, and afterwards their Prince !—the friend of Mustapha, 
murdered by thy orders !—the protector of his infant, whom thou didst cause to 
be strangled!—Demko, notwithstanding appearances, faithful to his religion 
and his country, which thou hast renounced, thou—— !” 

In uttering those words, the captive bared his breast, on which sparkled the 
small golden cross worn by Helena in her youth. 
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On listening to those accusing words, and beholding the revered symbol, the 
Sultana became pale, staggered, and sunk down deprived of consciousness. 
The slaves hastened forward on hearing her fall, and Demko was re-conducted 
to prison. The'same night Roxalana ceased to exist ; she breathed her last sigh 
on the bosom of Soliman, more than ever persuaded of her great virtues, and 
demanded with her last breath the liberty of the Tartar. 

Demko returned to his own country, his posterity are still established on the 
banks of the Smotryez, and preserve, even to this day, the tradition of the 
Podolian Sultana. 

Ah! how different from the gracious Roxalana of romance and the imagina- 
tion is the terrible Roxalana of history and reality ! 


SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM. 


“Chaos is come again.” 


SocratismM,—which may be taken as a generic term for those sects known as St. 
Simonians, Phalansterians, Owenites, Rationalists, Icarians, and Communists, 
who preach the doctrine of community of property,—has been enunciated by 
various philosophers of all ages. It was the fantastic creature of their imagi- 
nations, by the aid of which they desired to convey a moral lesson to the world. 
For this purpose they drew a description, in glowing and romantic language, of 
the virtues of a chimerical civilised state, so that by comparing them with the 
vices of the existing age, mankind might profit by the contrast, and correct his 
errors. Thus Plato described the manners of that imaginary republic in which 
property was equally divided among the citizens. Fenelon dilated upon the 
pleasures of Salente, while Sir Thomas Moore dwelt on the delights of Utopia, 
and Campanella grew eloquent upon the wonders of the City of the Sun. Yet 
they themselves were the first to protest against any attempt to give a practical 
effect to their poetic conceptions, and have clearly shown, by placing the scene 
of these wondrous virtuous states out of the region of probability, and in an 
ideal world, that their only object was to instruct through the medium of fable, 
as has been customary from all time. Even M. Cabet, the founder and enthu- 
siastic leader of the heen most remarkable of all the sects into which 
Communists are subdivided—has not ventured out of the beaten tract. His land 
of promise is placed upon the marvellous continent of Icaria, the inhabitants 
of which live in common, and in such a super-blissful state, as can only have 
existence in the distempered fancy of that unhappy gentleman. 

It would be absurd to dispute the fact that Socialism (but not its frightful 
exaggeration, Communism) has been established in its most unexceptionable 
and modified form, in certain associations, the members of which were very 
limited in number. The Indian colony, founded by the Jesuits of Paraguay 
towards the middle of the last century, and the Moravian brothers, may be 
cited as examples ; but even these moderate semi-socialist communities are rare ; 
and while they offer some points of resemblance to Owenites and Fourierists, 
they differ toto celo from the Communists, inasmuch as with them the principle 
of association is voluntary : and, moreover, they all had their origin, if not in 
fanaticism, at least in those outbursts of enthusiasm which ever signalise the 
birth of a new faith. 

From their numerical insignificance it may naturally be inferred that their 
principles were repugnant to the taste of man, and incompatible with his idea 
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of happiness ; for while they affirm that it consists in privation and obedience, 
the world believes it to exist in the reasonable indulgence of the senses, and in 
perfect liberty. Now, although the Socialists do not inculcate the ascetic doc- 
trines of these mystic communities, they demand in common with them the 
abdication of independence, of interest, and of individual right ; so that what 
was voluntary, and the result of religious resignation and penitence, they would 
make a matter of political and economical organisation. Again, the Socialists, 
occupied only with the ignorant present, take no heed of the future; while the 
members of these fanatic associations pass through this life without giving a 
thought to what surrounds them, and speculate upon eternity. 

Actual experience, and the results which these different societies have given 
to the world, justify us in assuming that this abnegation of oneself, which can 
only be the result of a spontaneous determination, or of the inspiration of 
generous minds, who regard it as a free offering for the good of humanity, or 
for the welfare of their country, can never become by any system of legislation 
the general and ordinary custom in all the details of life—the sole mover and 
regulator of our actions. 

As a consequence of this destruction of individuality and herding together of 
the people, the Socialists demand the active interference of the State in every- 
day affairs, as shown in M. Cabet’s “ Travels in Icaria,” wherein he has deve- 
loped the ideas of these ultra-Socialists, or Communists, in the description of a 
society in which the State does everything, provides monster printing-houses, 
bake-houses, slaughter-houses, and dining-houses ; national cooks, national 
builders, and national washerwomen; and further ordains at what time the 
citizens shall go to bed, and when get up. 





— ‘Let us our lives, our souls, 
Our debts, our careful wives, our children, and 
Our sins, lay on the State,” 


appears to be the embodyment of the ideas of the Communists as to the duties 
of the State. 

The main principles on which Socialism is based are the right to labour, and 
the organisation of labour. Starting from these two points, the different sects 
proceed, their divergence from each other increasing with their progression, 
until the most “ go-ahead”—the Communists—have built thereon such a mon- 
strous superstructure of social deformity, in which suppression of individual 
property and social inequality are most conspicuous. Some, even, have not 
hesitated boldly to advance the right of taking forcibly from those who have, 
to give to those who have not; and also that detestable anti-domestic doctrine, 
the preaching and practice of which has been ascribed to the followers of the 
heretical Persian, Mani. 

Although the apostles of rank Communism have little chance of making dis- 
ciples in England, where individuality and love of home are more strongly de- 
veloped than elsewhere, yet at a period like the present, Socialism may find 
professors among us; for it is to be remarked that in times of great popular 
misery—when the distinction between rich and poor is most obnoxious—these 
doctrines invariably made their appearance upon the world’s stage, and found 
preachers in the restless and ambitious, and disciples in the ignorant and 
wretched. 

At the end of the great pestilence which desolated Europe in 1348 appeared 
John Wickcliffe, who, in addition to his anti-papaldoctrines, preached a certain 
kind of Socialism, which was propagated most effectively by his disciples, or 
* — priests,” among the masses of the population, and paved the ray for the 
subsequent insurrection of Wat Tyler in 1307, when the refrain of that day’s 
Marseillaise was— 

“ When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 


In Germany, when society was disorganised throughout its whole extent by 
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the internecine wars of the petty sovereigns, when the state of the serf- 
peasants was wretched in the extreme, and the despotism of the feudal nobles 
most galling, Muncer, the chief of the Anabaptists, was enabled to gather 
together, by inviting the poor to share in the plunder of the wealthy, a nu- 
merous band, which ravaged their fatherland for upwards of thirty years. 

These principles were first broached in France during a time of unexampled 
misery, when the revolution had overturned the ancient order of things. 
Babeuf, who established the sect “ des egauzx,” held the necessity of propagating 
this new faith vi et armis. Socialism had then lost all its sentimentality, and 
was fast sinking into Communism, for the employment of force was among the 
first of the projects of the “ equals.” They were to combat the old system of 
civilisation, and not to lay down their arms until it was vanquished; then, when 
it was utterly destroyed, and the insurrection triumphant, the poor were not 
to return to their miserable homes, but to be forthwith installed in the houses 
of those whom they termed conspirators. 

The vigorous government and stirring events of the empire and restoration 
dispelled the idea of Communism; and it was reserved for the government of 


July to witness its re-appearance, under the name of St. Simonism—which 


must not, however, be confounded with the Communism of Messrs. Cabet, 
Blanqui, and Raspail, although it likewise aimed at the suppression of property. 
St. Simonism was followed by Fourierism (the least objectionable, perhaps, 
of all the Socialist sects), which was, in its turn, succeeded by open and avowed 
Communism—brought again before the world by the same causes and that 
spirit of adventure which torments our age, and directs the attention of restless 
spirits to artificial combinations for the re-construction of society upon a new basis. 

Communism, or Socialism in its last phase, not only inculcates the doctrines 
of its predecessors in their most exaggerated form, but superadds others of a 
peculiarly offensive nature,—absolute equality, reduction of every one to the 
same level, interdiction of the accumulation of capital, and equality of wages. 
They do not, or will not, perceive that in making a éabula rasa of our institu- 
tions, and destroying social inequality, they at the same time destroy emulation 
and progress, arrest the development of national wealth, and reduce mankind 
to an equality, which is that of wretchedness and ignorance, for Communism is 
not new either in its fundamental principles or application. It is the state 
of barbarism regenerated, and thrust upon our attention under a new name, 
and in a new guise. If the elements which constitute a barbarous state be laid 
bare, and compared with Communism when stripped of its extrinsic tinsel, the 
resemblance between the two will be found so striking that few men possessed 
of ordinary understanding will hesitate to pronounce them identical in their 
origin and their effects. 

The rights of property—its inviolability, whether in the person of the in- 
heritor of a millionaire, or of a labourer who had saved from the wages of his 
toil a trifle to give his children—an advantage he had not on entering life—con- 
stitute the great and I A Ag characteristic between barbarism and civili- 
sation. And it is to this class the progress of man, in every respect, is mainly 
due. From the veriest dolt who tills the soil to the most refined and intellec- 
tual cultivator of the arts or sciences, where is there one who would be content 
to share equally the fruits of his labour with the idle and dissolute? If the 
reader can stretch his imagination so far as to suppose these fatal theories trium- 
phant, let him depict to himself what would then become of credit and capital, 
which have their very being in the respect with which property is jealously 
guarded, and to which we are indebted for the realisation of those wonderful 
conceptions whereby man, in the present century, has converted his fellows 
from the helot state of mere hewers of wood and drawers of water into intelli- 
gent and educated directors of a mysteriously obedient and almost omnipotent 
servant. 
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THE PLAIN OF MARATHON. 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 





Autor or “THe Trapucep,” &c. 


Freedom! assassins take thy sacred name, 

To hallow schemes of blood, and deeds of shame; 
Disguised like thee, how oft has raged misrule, 

With all the fiends of foul rebellion’s school ! 

Yet in thine own true self, how glorious thou ! 

The speaking soul of man’s heav’n-lifted brow. 

Oh! beautiful thou look’st through time’s soft haze, 
Watching fair Grecia’s shores in ancient days ! 
Pointing with outstretched arm o’er land and wave, 
To honour’s meed, or glory’s deathless grave ; 
Rearing thy front all tyrants to defy, 

Smiles on thy face, yet lightning in thine eye ; 

Thy realms the wide blue heavens, august and lone, 
The hills below, the footstool of thy throne! 


Slow wending down Mendeli’s cavern’d side, 
Whose milk-white rocks still yield their marble pride, 
Ye see a plain where Freedom walks sublime, 
And Fame’s bright iris spans the clouds of Time. 
There many a barrow lifts its turf-crowned head, 
j And shattered pillars, half-sunk tombs are spread ; 
i There, circling near, the breezy mountains rise, 
Where waves the pine, the wind-rocked eagle cries: 
Through drooping alders purls across the plain 
The bubbling brook, once choked with Persia’s slain ; 
And yonder ocean rolls his sounding surge, 
Hymning o’er valour’s grave his funeral dirge.* 
And this is Marathon—a word that long 
; Hath burned in history’s page, and thrilled in song, 
4 Hath fired each heart, round earth’s wide circuit flown, 
And pealed in thunder o’er the tyrant’s throne. 
Do we not, tracing slow this hallowed field, 
To glory’s shade a silent homage yield ? 
Yes, here they fell, who thought their wrath to wreak, 
And bind in chains the vanquished prostrate Greek, 
But found brute force to nobler mind must bow, 
‘ Valour, not glittering show, triumphant now. 
Dire was the rout as mail-clad squadrons flew, 











Hope’s sun went down, their fear to madness grew ; 
The boasting shout, the trump that thrilled the air, 
Were turned to yells, and wailings of despair, 


* The plain of Marathon is about twenty-two miles north of Athens; it is bounded 
i on three sides entirely by mountains, and on the south-east by the sea. The village of 
‘a Marathon, occupied chiefly by Albanian peasants, stands near a small stream, (the Aso- 
ia pus of Ptolemy), which crosses the open ground, and falls into the sea a little above the 
marsh, into which, during the memorable battle, so many thousands of the Persians were 

driven, 
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* Near the tomb of the Athenians, and answering to the description of Pausanias, 
It is a square-based monument, the foundation being 
When Dr. Clarke visited it, shrubs and flowers grew upon its sum- 


stands the sepulchre of Miltiades. 
of Pentelic marble. 


mit. 
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Death o’er them shook his dart, and mocked their woe, 
And grisly Pluto laughed for joy below. 


They died—the victors, too, have passed away, 
But Glory's halo consecrates their clay. 

To those who sleep in fame death brings no night, 
Above their tomb a sun for ever bright ; 

Ne’er in the world of mind ’tis theirs to die, 

They speak from dust, and live in memory ; 

Oh! shed no tear above their honoured grave, 
Their endless life the living e’en might crave ! 


I stand above the mound, the grass-grown heap, 
Where Freedom’s martyrs, Athens’ heroes sleep ; 
No stone or trophy envious ages show, 

No funeral cypress shades the dust below ; 

The wandering goat on yon green hillock feeds, 
The peasant carols by, and nothing heeds. 

But mark that marble pile—attentive trace 

Its smooth-hewn sides, and still unmouldered base; 
The urn, the statue, years have long o’erthrown, 
But wild flowers bloom between the slabs of stone. 
And here rests he, the chief of all that band, 
Freedom’s bold champion, saviour of his land! 
Where’er earth’s paths extend, or roll her seas, 
Thy fame hath travelled, great Miltiades !* 


But twilight deepens: sunset’s golden ray 

From Parhe’s summit slowly melts away, 

And giant shades, like errors doomed to gain 

On truth’s fair landscape, fall across the plain ; 
The river dimly glides, old Ocean’s wave 
Sounds with a deeper murmur from his cave ; 
The mound of buried slain, th’ Athenians’ tomb, 
Grown indistinct, looks spectral in the gloom: 
Now might we deem, as gradual in the skies, 
The jewelled planets ope their trembling eyes, 
The creed was true, which taught that midnight stars 
Were heroes’ spirits on their burning cars. 

Yes, ye far wanderers! shining from your spheres, 
Radiant as dreams, yet soft as Beauty’s tears, 
Are ye not souls, from blue Elysium’s bowers, 
Come forth to watch and muse on mortal hours ? 
Souls of the Grecian dead, down gazing now 

On storied plain, and silent mountain’s brow ; 
And as the slanting rays so softly cast, 

Light up the scenes of deathless glory past, 
Fancy beholds your trooping forms descend, 
Glide by yon hills, or with the shadows blend, 
With noiseless footsteps walk the shining wave, 
Or kneel in awe around your Chieftain’s grave. 

















MAXWELL’S “IRISH MOVEMENTS.” 


Whenever any great political agitation disturbs the tranquillity of an empir® 
the public is sure to be inundated by the effusions of certain individuals, who» 
while their ability is scarcely equal to the construction of a single paragraph of 
sound sense, or to the utterance of an original argument, are ever ready to 
thrust their opinions, unasked, in the face of the world. While statesmen of 
sound views, possessing great minds, and capable of steering the vessel of the 
state through whatever difficulties and dangers may present themselves, are 
engaged in earnest council upon the affairs of the nation, these pseudo-politi- 
cians, these presumptuous babblers, go on incessantly declaiming about the 
position of the empire, its embarrassments, the causes of the evils, and the 
means by which further dangers may be averted. Their minds have not been 
sufficiently enlarged by study to receive any idea more comprehensive than 
that of a horse or a hound; and yet they presume to speculate on the fate of 
kingdoms, to grasp at questions sufficiently broad to occupy the attention of the 
loftiest minds. ‘Their unceasing clamour attracts some degree of notice. The 
public involuntarily turns its gaze upon the men who raise such a din, and the 
smile of derision which greets this empty declamation is mistaken for a 
They at once rise, in their own estimation, to be the true heroes of the great 
political drama of the day, 

Among these interlopers on the stage of public affairs we may reckon Mr. W. 
H. Maxwell, the author of the present pamphlet. Having read accounts of the 
‘ late attempt at rebellion, having formed some sort of opinion upon the subject, 

having learned by rote a few cant phrases, he at once sets himself down as fully 
qualified to decide the question, and forthwith wrote a pamphlet. It was in an 
evil day that this determination took possession of his mind. His former ex- 
periences in Ireland and Scotland, and a certain rattling power of language 
with which nature gifted him, had gained for him, especially in mess and 
guard-rooms, the reputation of a crack writer, on subjects with which his 
capacity fitted him to deal. But his inordinate ambition led him too far. 
He determined to leave for a while the vulgar atmosphere he had been accus- 
tomed to breathe, and to soar upon the wings of his transcendant genius to the 
far higher level of politics. He took a survey of the world’s affairs; and 
seeing Ireland in a disturbed state, thought that it would afford good matter 
for a pamphlet. The result is before us, and we shall proceed to lay before 
our readers some slight sketch of its contents. Our author commences with a 
long tirade concerning old-school oppositionists, humbugs, fidgets, West-end 
tailors, Chartists, stolen bandannas, church writers, and patriots. He gives his 
opinion on these various subjects, and signifies that the world ought to abide by 
‘ his decision. Knaves and enthusiasts are then touched on; after which gentle- 

men in difficulties come under our author’s notice. He — these in few 
words; then flies away to the qualification of members, to Moses and Son, and 
then to dust-pans, little and big. 

But what has all this to do with Ireland? The writer does not mean to 
assert that anything short of the dust-pans was connected with the subject. 
All the rigmarole about humbugs and fidgets, and so on, was by way of intro- 
duction. But the dust-pans typify old Ireland and young Ireland ; and after 
having made this sage comparison, Mr. Maxwell proceeds to state the causes 
which led to the falling off of the agitation trade :— 
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“The old mountebank had become too stiff to tumble—and little John’s 
summersets were too clumsy to collect anything sufficient to meet the expenses 
of the exhibition. The heaviest blow, however, was from the opposition shop. 
Smith O’Smith raised his little dust-pan, and—like Moses—he professed small 
profits and quick returns. Dan never could comprehend book-keeping, and 
people marvelled what the devil became of the rent. The starving population 
sent in their pence, and American sympathisers, who repudiated their honest 
debts, transmitted an occasional contribution. The year closed. Dan played 
the unaccountable—predicted repeal within six months—and pledged his head 
for the performance. He died, the union is undissolved—and Daniel sleeps in 
Glasneirn, his vertebral column as undislocated as his promise of repeal re- 
mains unfulfilled. Peace to his ashes !” 

Seriously speaking, is this the way to deal with a vast political question, the 
breaking of the bond of union between two kingdoms, the causes of a great 

litical agitation which has led to the most disastrous results? We recommend 

{r. Maxwell to abstain from touching on great and important questions until 
he has schooled himself to use language suited to his subject. If he cannot 
rise above the phraseology of Billingsgate, let him deal with topics adapted to 
his capacity, and leave the affairs of empires to those whose abilities fit them 
to grasp the full circumference of such questions. But the specimen we 
have given is as nothing compared with those to come. Mr. Maxwell does 
not linger long among the Irish patriots. Half a page about Daniel O'Connell, 
and he is flying away towards the Chartists on Kennington-common. He 
utters much nonsense on this subject, and gives vent to a little abuse, quotes a. 
few words of Latin, to show his classical accomplishments, and makes one or 
two vulgar jokes. After this display of folly, he sums up, and treats of the 
conclusion of the affair of the 10th of April. 

“ The day was dull and harmless, and oh what a falsification of evil auguries ! 
The sewerage would not vent the blood, nor the halfpenny boats stem the river 
for human carcasses. Lame and impotent was the conclusion! A chemist’s 
apprentice would have drawn of the crimson fluid a larger quantity, in the 
awkward abstraction of a tooth, than was expended on the common ; and the 
only similitudes of death visible in the evening, were divers drunken patriots 
in transitu to the station-house.” 

Our author repeats the saying that there is but one step between sublimity and 
absurdity. We acknowledge the truth of this axiom, and submit to the public 
which of the two extremes Mr. Maxwell has fallen into. He draws a com- 

rison between English and Irish crime, in which stale truths are repeated in 
anguage so gross that we turn from it in disgust ; then returns to the character 
of O'Connell, whom he describes as morally dead while physically living ; after 
which he rambles forth upon the varied subjects of small-beer, bone-grubbers, 
and bad blacking. ‘‘ Cobbett,” he says, “ broke down in the bone line; and his 
improved coffee was, all over England, voted poiscnous. Hunt’s blacking was 
a dead failure ; and, although Dan selected a more palateable article, his porter 
would not go down. Patriots will swallow anything but bad beer.” Certainly he 
must be gifted with remarkably acute perception who can see the link between 
these observations and the grievances of Ireland. But we suppose, as O'Connell 
is mentioned soon after, that the bones and blacking, coffee and porter are con- 
nected with his character. We extract a trifling specimen of the phraseology 
employed by our politician. He is dealing, be it remembered, with the grievances, 
the misfortunes, and the follies of a nation, driven to rebellion by ignorance 
and misrule, and foaming and fretting beneath the stroke of poverty, rendered 
more bitter by the obstinate refusal of Great Britain to do what should be done 
for the sister land, and ready to rush into any mad scheme that might present 
the —— of bringing relief to the miseries of unhappy Ireland. 

“ A lumbering omnibus and bad driver had little chance against the regular 
Quicksilver drag, tooled by a slap-up-kiddy, who could go the pace and no mis- 
take. Little John unfortunately looked liker a cad than a coachman ; 
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Smith O’Brien, a cove who would never give a pull between his stages. Dan 


was, to do him justice, a steady whip; while Johnny could not work a mile but 
some leader kicked over the traces, and threatened to upset his leathern conve- 
niency.” 

We, in common, we are sure, with all our readers, cannot but admire the 
dignified tone which pervades this passage. The language truly is fitted to the 
subject, and is such as we might — to emanate from the pen of a great 

litical character like Mr. Maxwell. It conveys, too, weighty truths; it is 
ull of information respecting the causes of Irish discontent; it is so eminently 
adapted to convince the hard reasoner, so eloquent, so impressive, so truly dig- 
nified is the diction employed. But if our author’s words are in this passage 
inspiring, his eloquence rises to sublimity when he begins to declaim about 
villainous journals, Hibernian mobocracy, tlack eyes, broken ribs, and damaged 
crockery. His fancy could not rest even there. It must wander to a higher 
sphere, and dilate on obnubilated stars, shattered harps, wiry twangles, Highland 
bagpipes, the Marseillaise hymn, pages of blood-stained history, and infernal 
Limerick tea-parties. Even these topics do not exhaust Mr. Maxwell’s untiring 
rhetorical power. Not content with having disposed of so many subjects, he 
must go still further whirling away on the torrent of his eloquence : tea-spoons, 
daggers, linen conveniences or “ wipes”—as he terms them,—bricks, paving- 
stones, Morison’s pills, Holloway’s ointment, shoe clouts, and the octogenarian 
* Johanna Southcote. 

Our readers will confess that all this is intimately connected with Ireland. 
Mr. Maxwell then goes on to guarantee the lives of Cochrane and O’Connor, 
and to pronounce Meagher and Mitchell to be cowards of the first water. 
He then refers to the heroic exploits of his younger days, telling 
how he knew those noble spirits who headed the storming parties in the 
breaches of Badajoz, Rodrigo, and San Sebastian. True, he says little during 
his rhodomontade on this subject about Ireland, but that does not matter ; by 
the time we have reached this portion of our author’s pamphlet we have become 
accustomed to his rambling dissertations on subjects totally irrevalent to the 
matter in hand. We therefore take his lucubrations at their true value, and 
look on them without any reference to what they are about. Occasionally, 
however, he does glance at the question, and now comes to utter his decision 
with regard to the Liberty of the Press :— 

“The curse of England is the latitude extended to a libeller. We love 
liberty dearly as we do life; but we hate, and from the bottom of our souls, 
that maudlin sensitiveness which allows the social order of things to be inter- 
rupted, or private feelings outraged.” 

This is all Mr. Maxwell has to say on this subject, for he immediately starts 
off to speculate as to whether John Mitchell was mad or not. With regard to 
our author’s views as to the liberty of the press, we must say that we entirely 
disagree with him. One of the dearest privileges of an Englishman is the 
right of freely expressing his sentiments; and it argues little for the philan- 
thropy or patriotism of a writer to advise the curtailing of this freedom of ex- 
pression. ‘The same press which affords a medium for the utterance of a libel, 
as our author calls it, affords also the opportunity to contradict and disprove 
the libel. Curtail an Englishman’s freedom of speech, and you render him im- 
mediately a slave ; you take from him his self-respect, you cause him to regard 
himself as an injured man, — by tyrannical institutions to rein in the 
power which God gave him in the beginning—that of freely and fully giving 

Songhtn, good or bad, of ey to his neighbours the 
aaa he has formed in his own mind of the rulers who are placed above 
‘ 1m. ’ 

But Mr. Maxwell's fallacies are scarcely worthy of refutation. Arguments 
clothed in the slang language cf Newmarket and other such localities, not to 
mention Vinegar-yard and Saffron-hill; and repetitions of stale jokes, and 
still staler remarks, make up the sum of the matter contained in the few follow- 
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ing pages. Protestantism and Popery are next touched on, with fasts and fes- 
tivals, stewed eels, and mutton cutlets. Following this, we have an account of 
the affair at New Ross :— 

“ They brought to bear upon a medley collection of fifteen hundred men— 
regulars, militia, and yeomanry—masses exceeding fifteen thousand, infuriated 
with whiskey and fanaticism. The royalists fought under every disadvantage— 
half the houses in the town were on fire, and the others occupied by sneaking 
ruffians, who, a /a the soda-water bottle man, would venture a shot upon the 
sly from an upper window. Led on by Father Murphy, a gentleman who 
caught musket bullets by the dozen—success might have been considered cer- 
tain ; but it is an axiom that in war no event can be set down so. The ball- 
catcher had his penetralia invaded by around shot. Sixteen toa pound he could 
manage bullets as a thimble-rigger does a pea, but a six-pounder was too 
weighty for the holy man to manipulate, and the Catholic church had to mourn 
over a brighter luminary than Fathers Benningham or Hughes, or that orna- 
ment to the priesthood who recommended the late Major Mahon so particu- 
larly to public notice. The result of a long summer’s day was that a handful 
of royalists inflicted such loss of life upon the éite of Scullabogue, and the 
pike heroes of Vinegar-hill, that three days were consumed in casting their car- 
casses from the streets, which had literally been cumbered with the carrion.” 

In this style our author goes on through the space of several pages, rambling 
over many subjects totally distinct from the one in hand, but not bringing one 
single sensible argument on either side of any question, or ever attempting to 
show for what purpose or to what end he has written the present pamphlet. 
Further on, we find Mr. Maxwell philosophising on the jury who convicted 
John Mitchell, whom he abuses in the most virulent language, and then goes on 
to consider the character of Irishmen in general—whether or not they are su- 

rstitious—whether or not easily misled. He next informs the world that 

reland is in a disturbed state, and ventures to add that there are remedies,— 
the Repeal of the Union in the first place, and if that is not thought expe- 
dient, why then she must maintain the union and suppress sedition. ‘ A ton 
or two of gunpowder and a coil of rope will do it,” says our author, compla- 
cently. We pass over the language he uses before coming to this sapient deci- 
sion, though we cannot avoid saying that it smells of blasphemy. 

Speaking of some parliamentary artist, whom he terms “ Old Joe,” our 
author remarks, ‘“ Joe, you do come out with woppers!” We leave the trans- 
lation of these words into intelligible language to our readers. The concluding 
pages are of the same character.“ Such are the materials out of which Mr. 
Maxwell has made his pamphlet. Seldom has the public been presented with 
amore pitiable evidence of folly, with a larger dose of miserable trash, with 
sixty-four pages of dull, stupid, ee rigmarole about everything but 
the matter in hand. When our author's language is not totally without import, 
it is vulgar; where it is not coarse, it is insipid; where it is ludicrous, it is 
heavy. We can see no merit in the whole production. One or two more such 
effusions will for ever extinguish Mr. Maxwell's reputation, which is not built 
on too firm a basis. He should have been as wise as certain other of his con- 
temporaries, who have been gifted with the power of estimating their own 
abilities, and chosen for his subject trifles to laugh at, not questions of great 
political importance. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
RESUME OF THE SEASON FOR 1848. 


The resumé of an opera season is a work of some importance, inasmuch as it is a revi- 
sion of measures taken to supply and gratify a high intellectual recreation, second only 
in importance to the sustenance of nature itself, and the maintenance of political rights. 
Man was not born merely to subsist, but to enjoy; for which purpose he was provided 
with mental as well as corporeal banquets; and as the former is admitted, on all hands, 
to take the higher rank, its supply demands a jealous supervision on the parts of those 
who may be qualified to form, direct, and cultivate the taste of the public. Second to 
the production of song its alliance with music forms the most important of our enjoy- 
ments, for to that we owe the elevation of all our best and noblest feelings. There is 
not a passion or a sentiment which music does not tend to cultivate ; it isa solace against 
the anxieties of life, and it cheers the leisure hours of the most turbulent minds. Hence 
its importance, and hence its dignity. Hence, also, the onerous nature of the task that 
is self-imposed by thuse who undertake to cater for the public in this department, and of 
those who undertake to criticise their efforts. If “music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast,” how momentous is the inquiry of its progress on civilisation. 

We preface our recapitulation of the leading events of the season with the above re- 
marks, because we feel that the opera of this country has been placed by the extraor- 
dinary success of last season in a somewhat singular position, inasmuch as that success 
has been attained by the sheer excellence of acting and singing alone. With companies 
comprising the greatest names of the age, we have nut been presented with one novelty 
to place their abilities in a new light ; while the revivals which have been given have, in 
some instances, been mutilated to make room for other attractions; and yet they have 
been received with favour. The fact is evident that Mr. Lumley depended solely on the 
attractions of Jenny Lind, and the prestige to be produced by the great names with 
which he surrounded her. That he has succeeded is a matter of dramatic history; but 
much as we have, in common with the subscribers, relished the productions of the 
season, we cannot restrain our regret that it has not been signalised by at least one 
original work, and that a season which might have been rendered famous in the 
annals of song should have passed away without one addition to the operatic hemisphere, 
or one light being added to a galaxy with which we are sufficiently familiar. But we 
will proceed to make our remarks in chronological order. 

The season commenced on Saturday, the 19th of February, with Verdi’s Ernani. No 
speculator puts forth his entire strength at the commencement of an undertaking; but 
surely Mr. Lumley might have begun with something more attractive. The ordinary 
hearer and the scientific judge are alike unattracted by the strains of Verdi, which lack 
melody to please the first, and technical skill to satisfy the second. There is likewise a 
sameness in his compositions which terribly deadens the effect of those portions which 
justice compels us to admit are really grand and dramatic. The opera, however, with all 
its drawbacks, was well supported by Belletti, Gardoni, and Cruvelli. The last was con- 
sidered an engagement of importance, as she had acquired a high reputation abroad, and 
which she certainly, in great measure, supported by the excellence and compass of her 
voice and the richness of its quality; but some slight exaggeration of style precludes 
her from at present occupying the first rank in herart. Belletti gave great satisfaction ; 
his voice is full, rich, and deep, and stamped him a favourite at the onset, The ballet 
was Fiorita, which produced an impression almost equalling that of Alma. Rosati and 
Marie Taglioni were the rival danseuses ;—more need not be said of the manner in which 
it was supported. 

The next production was the Barbiere, followed by Verdi’s execrable Aftila. To these 
succeeded the Due Foscariand Nino ; in the latter Madame Abbadia made her appearance, 
but without creating the least sensation. Lucrezia Borgia came next, most admirably 
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cast—Lablache resuming his character of the Duke, and Madlle. Schwartz making her 
débit in the same piece. A few evenings after this Cerito made her débit for the seasou 
in the favourite little ballet of the Vivandiere; she was hailed with enthusiasm, and re- 
ceived the strongest evidence of the permanence of her attractions. 

On the-memorable 4th of. May, Jenny Lind, the modern St. Cecilia, made her re~ 
appearance as Amina, in La Sonnambula. Public expectation was on the quivive. It 
was feared by some that, the enthusiasm of her first impression having passed, she would 
fail to renew the admiration which, during the former season, had created such a furor in 
her favour ; but t'.e apprehension proved to be ill-founded ; for the seraphic strains of her 
bird-like voice came upon the ear with the same ravishing melody as ever—nay, a marked 
improvement in tone and compass was eminently distinguishable, and her wonder-stricken 
and delighted audience acknowledged with reiterated plaudits that she had achieved the 
apparently impossible triumph of outvying herself. Her extraordinary trillesand wonder- 
fully-sustained notes, her remarkable displays of mordente, volate, and her exquisite acting 
had all the freshness of novelty, and she exhibited an almost solitary instance of a second 
impression made by the same person upon the same admirers, surpassing that produced 
by her first appearance. Her next character was Marie, in the Figlia del Reggimento, 
and this was succeeded by the production of Linda di Chamouni, in which Made. Tado- 
lini, a new deébitante, created little sensation, through the counter-attractions of her 
gifted competitor. Sims Reeves was the tenor of the occasion, and proved himeelf 
capable of sustaining the well-deserved reputation he had attained; of his subsequent 
secession from the theatre we shall not speak, as it is not our wish to revive the un- 
pleasant feelings which accompanied it—but we must observe that the management paid 
an ill compliment on the occasion to native talent. 

Scarcely had the merits of Tadolini been admitted ere Jenny Lind amazed and 
enraptured the world with the most finished and beautiful of her assumptions. This 
was as Lucy Ashton, in Lucia di Lammermoor. With the recollection vividly before us 
of the mightiest efforts of female genius during the last thirty years we can recal nothing 
so soul-stirring, so thrilling, so harrowing, so magnificent, as the acting and singing of 
Jenny Lind in this part. It was the ne plus ultra of greatness—it was perfection. 

Jenny’s next triumph was in the Elisir d’ Amore, supported by Gardoni, Lablache, and 
Belletti. ‘The piece was charmingly played, and was received with immense applause. 

After this, Perrot re-produced his inimitable ballet, the Quatre Saisons, for the pur- 
pose of bringing Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, Rosati, and Marie Taglioni, into rival display. 
The four chief votaries of Terpsichore thus brought into one cluster formed an attraction 
seldom met with in a life-time, and those acquainted with their varied merits will assent 
to the assertion. 

Don Pasquale was next produced; but Tadolini, as the intriguing widow, Norina, 
did not sustain the opinion she had raised of her merits, as it provoked comparisons 
with Grisi, who vocally and dramatically far surpasses her in the part. 

Robert le Diable—Meyerbeer’s greatest opera—was the next revival, Jenny Lind 
sustaining her original character of Alice; and here we cannot resist being impelled to 
depreciate the manner in which this was put upon the stage. Every subscriber— 
every opera-goer—had seen their favourite syren in this her opening part ; was master 
of every syllable and line of the libretto. It was, therefore, most essential that, if re- 
produced at all, it should be put on the stage in as complete a state as possible; instead 
of which we had a garbled and mutilated version, denuded of an act, and otherwise so 
disfigured that the public could scarcely recognise it. 

Mozart’s Nozzi di Figaro was next produced; and here the string on which we have 
again to harp is once more Jenny Lind. Her assumption of Susannah was a charming 
effort. Belletti was the Figaro, and Lablache the Bartolo of the piece, acquitting them- 
selves with their usual excellence. 

‘The last feature of the season worth recording was Jenny Lind’s great effect produced 
as Elvira, in I Puritani, in which she almost eclipsed every previous performance. Few, 
if any, who heard her will ever forget her execution of the polacca, “ Son vergine vez- 
zosa,” the quartet, “A te o cara,” or the beautiful aria in the last scene; it formed the 
realisation of excellence, and produced a very extraordinary sensation. 

We have thus seen that Jenny Lind has been the Atlas by which her Majesty’s Theatre 
has been supported during the season. Her voice and acting have been the chief attrac- 
tions built upon. But with all deference to Mr. Lumley’s policy and management, we do 
think he should have given his patrons some few samples of the talent at present exist- 
ing amongst the composers of Europe, and have brought to light some of the gems that 
are awaiting a bold and liberal hand to snatch them from obscurity. From what we 
learn, however, he intends next year to amend in this respect. He has already secured 
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the Lind,” and will, we understand, prepare such novelty for her as may compensate 
for any disappointment experienced by ‘the public during this the most prosperous season 
that the Opera has experienced for a very long time. Other engagements will also be 
entered into with artistes of high fame; and, stimulated by the rival excellence of the 
Covent Garden Opera, we have no doubt of seei:g the chief temple of song at length 
established in England, and the world convinced that our taste in music, and patronage 
of its claims, are not inferior to those of countries where song and music may be said to 
be twin-born. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
REVIEW OF THE PAST SEASON. 


Emulation and rivalry have different meanings, and are as unlike as a race and a personal 
struggle. ‘The former is a fair contest to procure success, approval, and reward; the 
latter is a conflict in which each party strives how most to injure his antagonist, with- 
out caring at all for the comfort of the looker-on. Such, we at one time feared, would 
prove the nature of the rivalry between the two Italian operas, which have for some 
months succeeded in dividing the musical world, but we are glad to find that the race 
has been one of emulation. A spirit of enterprise marked the preparations for the 
season at each house, and the struggle between Messrs. Lumley and Delafield was which 
should obtain the larger amount of talent. Negotiations were carried on in all quarters, 
and stars snapped up atany cost. Promise outvied promise until public expectation became 
wound up to that pitch which is mostly dangerous when even the best provision has 
been made; but the result has been a decided feeling of satisfaction on the part of the 
public. The managers secured between them the chief talent of Europe. Enormous 
salaries were paid to individuals. At Covent Garden we find Alboni with a salary of 
4,000/.; Grisi, 3,600/.; Pauline Garcia, 3,000/.; and Mario, Persiani, and Ronconi, 
2,0002. each: forming a total of nearly 17,000, and we think it would have been good 
policy had a small portion of that amount been ventured in the purchase of some new 
vehicle to convey their company along the road of popularity. They possessed, accord- 
ing to their own announcement, “the greatest living singers, actors, and instrumental- 
ists,” and it was ill-judged to confine such talent to revivals only during the early part 
of the season. 

The theatre opened on the 9th of March with the opera of Tancredi, in which it was 
expected that Alboni would create a sensation rivalling that of Jenny Lind, and thus 
ensure the setting in of a golden tide towards the treasury of Covent Garden. But the 
hope was in a measure futile; the music of Tancredi being totally unsuitable to the 
register of Alboni’s voice. The consequence was, a disappointment on the part of her 
admirers, and a cooler reception than was anticipated. Notwithstanding this, the piece 
ran for five successive nights, principally for want of other novelty. 

The next production was Lucia di Lammermoor, which introduced M. Roger as 
Edgardo, in which character he met with but partial success. 

In April great alacrity was displayed in the getting up of the most sterling and popular 
operas, and we were presentedin succession with the Barbiere, Semiramide, Don Giovannt, 
the Puritani, and the Donna del Lago; which being supported by the casts of the pre- 
ceding season, including Grisi, Mario, Tamburini, Marini, and Alboni, were admi- 
rably represented ; the impression, too, ‘that had gone forth of the falling off in Alboni; 
and a want of fire and feeling in her acting, had by this time worn off to a certain extent. 
In this her success was most complete, but the music with which Rossini had at one time 
fired all Paris created little sensation here. In May she appeared in the Cenerentola ; her 
reception proved that “the light of other days” was anything but extinguished ; had 
her débét this season been made in that character she would, no doubt, have succeeded 
in producing a strong impression from the first.. 

‘The next event was the appearance on the 9th May of Pauline Garciain the Sonnambula. 
Her making her débét in this character was ill judged on the part of the management, 
especially as she was disinclined to represent it on account of the fame previously 
achieved in it by her lamented sister. Much had been promised concerning her talents, 
and much was anticipated, her comparative failure must therefore be viewed as the result 
of over-wrought expectation rather than demerit. 

The Nozzi di Figaro, Lucrezia Borgia, Norma, and Donizetti’s Favorita followed. In 
June was brought out the Montecchi e Capuletti, a specimen of the earliest efforts of 
Bellini, aided in the third act by Vaccaj. We have already on a former occasion re- 
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corded our impression of this work, which, as may be imagined, did not prove very at- 
tractive. Anna Bullena and La Gazza Ladra followed. 

On the 20th of July the brilliant part of the season commenced. Her Majesty 
visited the theatre in state, and was graciously pleased to command Meyerbeer’s Les 
Huguenots—a crowded attendance was of course the result. In our last number we 
gave a lengthened detail of the success of this magnificent work, which—as if to prove 
what the resources of the theatre had been all the season—was, although at a very short 
notice, most effectively placed before the audience, the part of Valentine being sustained 
by Pauline Viardot, that of Raoul by Mario, Marguerite by Castellan, and the Page by 
Alboni ; thus producing an ensemble never surpassed. 

The last production of the season was Rossini’s magnificent opera, Guillaume Tell, 
which, notwithstanding the grandeur of its appointments and the wonderful effect 
produced in its interpretation by the chorus and orchestra—failed to occasion anything 
like enthusiasm. 

Such is the history of the past season, during which much has been done and much left 
undone ; the defects we look forward with many anticipations to see remedied next year; 
towards this, the management has taken the wise step of securing the co-operation of 
Mr. Bunn, than whom a more experienced manager does not exist. The Royal Italian 
Opera will re-open next Easter, with a determination of deserving and achieving success 
by the brilliance of the talent to be secured. The best composers will be employed to 
contribute original works, and an advance will be made in our Italian opera that will 
induce other managers to seek such novelty also, and no longer remain dependent on the 
efforts of a single voice. , 

In the meantime this magnificent theatre will be opened for a winter season, under 
the sole management of Mr. Bunn, on or about the 2nd of October next, for the produc- 
tion of English Opera, supported by our best native talent, with an ensemble hitherto 
unattempted in this country. The enterprise has already been promised the especial 
countenance of her Majesty, who has expressed an earnest desire that an arena should 
be founded for native talent, and an intention to foster it. The artistes of our own land 
have too long been chilled by neglect, and we feel persuaded that the manager who thus 


steps forward to elevate our stage will reap that reward his courage and abilities so 
eminently deserve. 





MARYLEBONE THEATRE 


When Melpomone resigned the dramatic sceptre of Marylebone, it was not in favour 
of Thalia, for the sister goddess is apt occasionally to indulge in sentimentality, but in 
behalf of Momus himself, with Euphrosyne at his right hand and Silenus at his left. In 
verity the Marylebone Theatre has been converted into a true temple of mirth, and the 
most efficacious recipe we can conceive for the cure of the blue devils is the devotion 
of an hour within its precincts. The bill of fare during the past month has been rich in 
merriment. In addition to the attractions noticed in our last, the spirited management 
has transplanted two exotics from other establishments, the celebrity of which alone 
would cram a theatre of much larger dimensions. The first of these was Douglas 
Jerrold’s Prisoner of War, in which Keeley, as Peter Pallmall, and his clever little wife 
as Polly Pallmall, kept the audience in a constant roar. After this the famous bur- 
lesque of Valentine and Orson has been represented in all its original splendour, with a 
cast nearly equal to that of its first production at the Lyceum—the Keeleys, of course, 
sustaining their original parts. In the farce of That Rascal Jack, the broad grins produced 
by the preceding pieces were turned into absolute shouts of laughter by the rich humour 
and capital acting of J. Herbert, and the Misses M. Cooke and Saunders. ‘The houses 
have been uniformly good, and we feel assured the lessee has but to continue the spirited 
course of management he has thus far done to ensure a brilliant season. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


The history of the stage furnishes us with numberless illustrations of that beautiful 
couplet of Moore’s, in which he says— 
‘The sunflower turns the same look when he sets 
On her god that she did when he rose.” 
In nine cases out of ten, we find actors returning to the arena of their early career to take 
leave of the stage; and, with seldom an exception, all retain a penchant for the locality in 
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which they were first fostered. This penchant has been evinced during the last month by 
those favourite and favoured children of Thespis, Mrs. Fitzwilliam and Mr. Buckstone, who 
have been “starring” on the south side of the Thames, where first they basked in the 
sunshine of public patronage, and which, in the zenith of their prosperity, they now re- 
visit. We ure not going to be so ungallant as to say how many years ago it is since we 
first saw Mrs. Fitzwilliam, then Miss Fanny Copeland, at the Surrey Theatre, under the 
management of the veteran Tom Dibdin, but we can bear testimony to the warmth with 
which the recollection of that period has been cherished by many, as evinced by the 
hearty welcome she received on her recent return to the scene of her early triumphs. 
She is a species of evergreen, and the sight of her made us feel young again. We were 
glad to find that her engagement had once more occasioned an overflow in this com- 
modious and well-conducted house, which of late hus shared in the general depression. 
The performances most worthy of note during the month have been Buckstone’s popular 
drama of The Flowers of the Forest, in which the author sustained his favourite character 
of Cheap John, Mrs. “Fitz.” supporting him as Starlight Bess. To detail the plot or 
criticise the acting would now bea piece of supererogation, both being so familiar to the 
public. Suffice it, that the reputation of each was fully sustained. The interlude of 
Snapping Turtles gave another opportunity for the display of humour by these artistes ; 
and, finally, a terribly heart-rending melodrame, rejoicing under the title of The Rover’s 
Bride, gave Mr. Webb an opportunity of delighting his audience with his customary 
success, and sending them home to dream of what they had beheld. Last week other 
engagements were entered into with Mr. George Bennett and Mr. and Mrs. A. Wigan, 
who have been drawing good houses—the former in his original part of Buridan, in The 
Tower of Nesle, and the latter in Morris Barnett’s inimitable farce of Monsieur Jacques. 





ROYAL VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


Vauxhall has reaped its harvest for the season of ’48, and would it had been a more 
plentiful one. For the past month the powers of water have been waging war against 
those of fire nightly exhibited by the enterprising Mr. Wardell; but, such are the accome 
modations boasted by this premier place of amusement, that, even under the circum- 
stances alluded to, scarcely an evening has elapsed without witnessing at least a moderate 
concourse of visitors assembled to view the attractions of “ London’s pride.” Every week 
has seen some change—some fresh novelty. The last night ofancient seasons formed a re- 
petition of the first. Now, variety is the order of management, and one is obliged to visit 
the gardens many times during the season in order to witness all the good things provided. 
During August we have had bal masqués, Scottish fétes, and all sorts of gay doings. An 
engagement of some importance has also been made, in the person of a fair equestrian, 
Marie Macarte, who represents on horseback the whole of Le Brun’s famous 
“Passions.” Her performance is a piece of high art. We overlook its daring in the 
classic beauty of its execution, and recommend the artist, the actress, and the physiog- 
nomist to avail themselves of the opportunity of seeing her. A more expressive face we 
have never seen, and seldom one so beautiful. Ducrow would have deified her. Juba 
maintains his well-earned celebrity, and Pell has rattled away at his usual rate. Last 
week the renowned negro appeared in the character of “ Lucy Long,” executing his gro- 
tesque pas in female attire ; but we did not think the exhibition equal to his former 
efforts. As we have already observed, the harvest of the season has been reaped, and 
what with wet, and what with cold, the proprietors may deem themselves fortunate in 
securing the gleanings during the remainder of the term. But let them keep good 
heart; one prosperous summer will enable them to recover any losses they may have 
sustained. 





CREMORNE GARDENS. 


Charity is as changeable as she is universal, and takes a thousand shapes to tempt her 
votaries, At one time she revels in a ball, at another aconcert. Sometimes she in- 
dulges in a sail on the water, at another in a sale in an auction-room. During the last 
month she has been taking her pleasure at Cremorne Gardens, and in a praiseworthy 
cause—that of increasing the funds for the maintenance of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Institution. The féte was originally announced for Monday and Tuesday, the 14th and 
15th ult., but, owing to the interdiction of Pluvius, the days were altered to the 15th and 
16th, for, though aquatic performances formed part of the attractions, the supporters of 
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the charity did not appear to relish the idea of becoming performers as well as speo- 
tators. The result was decidedly advantageous; notwithstanding the evening of Wed- 
nesday turned out wet, the fineness of both days was so alluring that a goodly muster did 
honour on each occasion, and manifested their delight at the excellent arrangements 
made for their amusement by the enterprising lessee, Mr. Ellis. When we say that the 
mere announcement of the entertainments occupied an entire column in the advertise. 
ment page of a newspaper, it will be seen how impossible it would be to give anything 
like a detail of what took place. All the prominent attractions of the season were 
brought forward on the occasion, including song, dance, vaudeville, illuminations, fire- 
works, balloon races,anda repetition of the water tournament, that has hitherto proved 
so signally attractive. The whole of the children belonging to the Licensed Victuallers’ 
School were present, and to witness their delight was in itself a spectacle worth the 
price of admission. The Gardens during the past month, despite the weather, have 
been well attended. Last week witnessed the ascent of some model -Erial Carriages, 
preceded by explanatory lectures. The subject is one that from the period of Deedalus and 
Icarus has occupied public attention. It will be remembered that about five years ago 
much interest was occasioned by an announcement that a gentleman named Henson had 
constructed a machine, possessed of the propelling and sustaining powers necessary for 
ihe navigation of the air. Prints, detached and in publications, rendered the public eye 
familiar with the outlines of its formation; and even our sheets of letter-paper were 
headed with engravings of the “flying machine.” But the extreme scientific and ex- 
treme ignorant ridiculed the idea, and from various other causes it was withdrawn, but 
not abandoned, as was generally supposed, for it was adopted by an enthusiast named 
Stringfellow, who secluded himself in a distant part of the country, that he might 
carry on his experiments unmolested and alone. Here, unheeding and even ignorant of 
the political events which were shaking kingdoms, and of the stirring incidents disturb- 
ing our own little island, this modern Icarus pursued his labours until he at length per- 
fected what Henson had commenced ; and he had the triumph of witnessing the ascent 
into the air of a model machine, and its guidance and descent by means of steam power. 
Mr. Ellis, on hearing of this, offered him the use of Cremorne Gardens, for its exhibi- 
tion; and on the 22nd ult. the first public experiment was made, with entire success. It 
may be recollected by many of our readers, that when Mr. Henson’s model was exhi- 
bited at the Polytechnic Institution, an ascent only was achieved ; but here not only did 
the beautiful little locomotive rise to a height of 100 feet, but traverse a space also of 
350 feet in a horizontal direction, guided by rudder, and propelled by wheels, exactly as 
a steam-vessel is steered through the water. It is difficult to express the enthusiasm 
this created. The spectators, amongst whom were many of our first scientific men, felt 
that they were witnessing the comimencement of a new era; the dream of ages was 
being realised before their eyes ; a ponderous body had been launched, like the bird, by 
mechanical means alone, into the air; and man, after mastering three of the elements, 
had at length entered upon the dominion of the fourth. Loud and prolonged applause 
marked the event, and the birth of rial Navigation was pronounced to have taken 
place. Thus has one more marvel been added to the pre-existent wonders of the 19th 
century. The human being having delved the earth with the mole, dived the deeps with 
the alligator, floated the waters with the whale, and overcome fire itself with the fabled 
salamander, has at length furnished himself with the appliances for soaring into the clouds 
with the eagle, and entering upon that territory hitherto explored only by the planet on 
which he dwells, and those luminaries engaged in the same magnificent and tremendous 
race. This is no more than has long been expected, though equally long derided as un- 
attainable. Man, who contested the other elements with creatures over which Nature 
had created him lord, felt jealous of the exclusiveness of the privilege shared by the 
feathery race, from the meanest winged insect to the Asiatic condor; and he anticipated 
with feelings of certainty the hour when he should divide the province. He saw the 
vulture bearing the lamb, and thus adding to its own weight without sinking, and he 
knew that with the addition of propellers of proportionate extent to his own frame he 
must render his gravity proportionate, and thus become competent to the performance 
of the same exploit the moment he adjusted the same machinery in equal exactness. 
There was nothing preposterous in this: the schoolboy’s kite had long demonstrated its 
feasibility, and practical experiment has decided the fact. Mr. Ellis now intends to have 
a machine constructed on a proper scale, and in a short period the inventor will mount 
above the earth, and essay his first voyage. We have forborne a minute description of 
the model at present, as alterations and improvements are contemplated. 
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MrraBeEau: a Life History. In Four Books. Smith and Elder. 


The author of these volumes has evidently been at much pains to render his book 
complete. He seems to be acquainted with every work in any way connected with his 
subject, and to have arranged his facts and compared testimonies with much judgment. 
From the moment when he describes Mirabeau in his infancy until the period when that 
extraordinary man was carried to a premature grave, we feel a deep interest in the history. 
Many original anecdotes are related, much curious information afforded, many shrewd 
remarks made, and several intricate points pretty satisfactorily cleared up. The thread 
of the narrative is not often broken, though we occasionally meet with somewhat tire. 
some digressions, which, however, could easily have been excused were they the only fault 
discernible in the volume, Such, however, is not the case. In the first place, our author 
has committed a great mistake by supposing that his reader will be better pleased with 
the light, frivolous, and affected language he employs than with the sound and sober 
language which is expected from a historian. He is wrong in imagining that a load of 
high-sounding epithets, original in their very absurdity, a grotesque misapplication of 
words, a profusion of metaphorical expressions, which the reader is puzzled whether to 
laugh at or admire, will cause his work to be regarded with favour by the public. The 
biography of a great man—for, in spite of all his vices, Mirabeau was great—should have 
been written in language fitted to chronicle the events ofa life every way so extraordi- 
nary; instead of which our life-historian treats his task as though it were to narrate 
some fantastical fiction. But the reader may call these matters of taste, which may suit 
some and displease some. There are, however, graver accusations to be brought against 
the present historian of Mirabeau. With an assumption of superiority truly ludicrous, 
he laughs to scorn all his predecessors; speaks of them with contempt, and declares that 
no life of Mirabeau which has as yet been published is worth a straw. Chaussaud’s is a 
collection of false statements ; Peuchet’s and Vitry’s are both utterly untrue, the one 
erring on the side of friendship, the other on that of hatred. “To sum up,” says our 
biographer, “ both these lives are execrable.” Etienne Dumont’s“ Recollections of Mi- 
rabeau” are next criticised, and condemned to the oblivion deserved by a book in whose 
three hundred pages only three or four true facts are to be found. Montaigne’s work is 
described asa monstrous quarry or mound of shot rubbish. After having thus slaughtered 
his adversaries, our author imagines he has prepared a clear road for himself, and utters 
an inspiring adjuration to his reader to the effect that he should consider this work as 
sufficiently truthful and ably written to compensate the world for all former disappoint- 
ments. On the score of immorality there is also something to be advanced against the 
present author. While relating those portions of Mirabeau’s life which disgrace his 
memory, and contribute to deaden our admiration for his talents, he unblushingly defends 
actions sufficiently criminal to defile the greatest and noblest character with an indelible 
stain. We find him coming forward as the champion of a wife’s infidelity to her 
husband, and of the man who led her astray; while where he occasionally touches on 
matters connected, however remotely, with religion, we find expressions not far removed 
from blasphemy. As the faithful biographer of Mirabeau he was bound to record his 
vices with his virtues, to describe his profligacy at the same time with his literary and 
oratorical excellence ; but fitter language might have been chosen. He might have 
clothed his narrative in words less gross, less coarse, more pervaded by atone of delicacy 
than those he selected. We take our leave of him, regretting that a book which is’so 
interesting, and might have been—for our author undoubtedly possesses abilities of ‘no 
mean order—a pattern of literary excellence, should be defaced by blemishes which go 
far towards rendering it utterly distasteful to our minds. 


Tass, Essays, and Pozms. By Joseph Gostich, author of “The Spirit of German 
Poetry.” Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Nothing can be more praiseworthy than the high tone of moral feeling pervading 
every one of these productions. The writer has not studied merely to amuse his readers. 
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In each essay we find the exposition of some principle, in each tale some moral is con- 
veyed, and every poem teems with religious thought. In consideration, therefore, of 
these merits, it is not difficult to pardon a some few affected phrases and occasional extrava- 
gances to be met with from time to time in the work. Our author now and then 
pushes a principle too far, and in giving expression to his ideas of a new social state 
of society, pictures a Utopia as impracticable as it is unfitted to the natural order of 
things. His observations on education are judicious, as are his strictures on mercenary 
literature. Indeed, we are pleased with most of the contents of this little volume, 
though there are some few articles, which might we think, be improved. “A Few Words 
from Paris’’ seems to have been written without much purpose, and our author, while in 
most cases taking part with the oppressed against the oppressors, is apt occasionally to 
err on the side of moderation, which it seems to us he would push beyond reasonable 
limits. His aversion to war betrays him also at times into somewhat of absurdity. 
However, in spite of these defects, which are but triflingly exhibited, the work is one of the 
pleasantest we have had before us for some time. We recommend it to the public as 
containing much amusing matter, and much that is calculated to benefit as well as 
interest the reader. 


PrivaTE CoRRESPONDENCE OF Louis PHILIPPE AND QUEEN Victoria: Collected and 
Arranged. 


From the interest excited by the publication in a scattered form of this interesting 
and important correspondence, it may be expected that the present little volume will 
meet with a wide circulation. ‘The letters are judiciously arranged, and have the stamp 
of genuineness on them, while the small space into which they are condensed renders 
their acquisition in this collected form an easy matter to all. We recommend them to 
the perusal of all those who feel interested in the development of intercourse between 
crowned heads. They lay bare several of the secret springs which acted on the progress 
of affairs, and produced doubts which, until the revolution of February threw these 
letters open to the public gaze, could not be traced to their original sources. ‘The 
volume is neatly got up, well printed, and forms a convenient pocket companion. 


EvANGELINE. A TALE oF ARcaADIA. By Professor Longfellow. London: Kent 
and Richards. 1848. Price Ninepence. 


Poems. By Professor Longfellow. London: Kent and Richards. 1848. Price 
Ninepence. 


There is tone of sweetness in the productions of Professor Longfellow which cannot 
fail to attract to these little volumes the attention they so justly deserve. Apart from 
their intrinsic merit, moreover, there is something to claim our sympathy, in the fact 
that they belong to that literature now so timidly and gradually bursting into life in the 
vast Republic of America, which has but yet yielded few specimens of its powers. Pro- 
fessor Longfellow is a true poet. In the “ Voices of the Night,’ there is an exquisite 
little piece entitled “The Reaper and the Flower,” which is perfect in sentiment, and 
all but faultless in elocution. The delicacy of the feeling is inconceivable, and is ex- 
pressed with the greatest sweetness of manner. 

“Evangeline” is written in an Ossianic style, and reads very musically; the ideas 
scattered through the pages are ofttimes exceedingly fine, while the descriptions are full 
of poetry and fancy, which tells more than anything can do of the elegant structure of 
our author’s mind. 


Tue REVOLUTIONS IN Eurorg. By Percy B. St.John. August Part. 


Mr. Percy B. St. John continues ably and vigorously his sketches of Revolutionary 
Europe. We are this month presented with a graphic account of the stirring event 
which marked the June insurrection in Paris. We cannot admire too much the vivid 
pictures laid before us of those bloody scenes which drenched in the blood of her citi- 
zens the streets of acity but just risen out of the ashes of a revolution. With Mr. 
Percy St. John’s sketches before them, aone need remain in ignorance of the popular 
movements of June. Our author divides the insurrectionists into classes, and his classi- 
fication is, we think, judicious. Time alone can lay bare all the causes of the Parisian 
revolution; but the present, with other narratives less powerfully written, but yet not 
without their value, are rapidly explaining the causes which led to the overthrow of a 
monarch and the establishment of a Republic in France. We trust to see these sketches 
continued, with the drawings, as they have been heretofore. 





